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Editor te Reader:- 


ArtTHuR C. CrortT 


and 
Doris D. Hay 


S PEAKING of trends, how is the current leveling off of business affecting our field? At this 


time, there are many competent people in personnel and industrial relations available for 


rclocation—a good time for companies to secure some unusually able men in these fields. 


Some management consultants tell us that the current situation has affected their busi- 


ness in two ways. There has been a marked decline in industrial relations work, and an in- 


crease in search and procurement of technical people. They have also noted that some com- 


panies, as part of a cost reduction program, are eliminating all consultants. 


One of the most frequent questions from personnel people that we have encountered is 


whether the current leveling of business is due to the use of computers and data processing, 


which reduces inventories, through better control. 


And, the prize question, of course, is, in view of the free spending promises of both 


political parties, will we have a sharp up-turn in business, come the end of November? A 


good question, that. Time will tell. 


Tue Department or Visuat ComMuNIca- 
tion of the University of California Extension, 
Los Angeles 24, has just released a new film, 
The Workshop Process. The picture, which 
illustrates all the steps involved in the creation 
of a successful workshop, from the initial plan- 
ning stages to the evaluation of results achieved, 
is of value in all helds of endeavor where people 
ire concerned with more effective ways of teach- 
ing adults. The running time of this one-reel, 
16 mm, sound, black and white film is 8 min- 
utes. It sells for $55, but is also available for 
rental. 

Iv THe Harvarp Business Review is not on 
your required reading list, you missed an inter- 
esting article in the July-August issue, “When 
The Computer Takes Over The Office.” Writ- 
ten by Ida R. Eloos, who spent two years in 
compiling 


the rather startling conclusion that authority, 


the infermation, it comes up with 


in the layers of middle-management, as well as 


that of Vice-Presidents, is being by-passed when 


operations in procurement, production, and 


sales are taken over by the computer. 


A Recent Pustication of the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Association, “The National La- 
bor Relations Law and The Small Employer,” 
will be of particular interest to the small busi- 
nessman who may be facing a union organiza 
tion drive. Copies are available from the North 
Jersey Service office of the Association, Military 
Park Hotel, New ark 2. N, J. 

Tue Heaps or TWENTY-ONE oF THE Larcest 
Compantes in the United States form the Policy 
Board and Executive Committee of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Understanding. 
With the assistance of the State Department, 
BCIU conducts a 4-week training program for 
international business executives, at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C. John 
Habberton, Managing Director of the Program, 
will be glad to give you detailed information 


about the activities which include visits of senior 
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diplomats to industrial installations, and publi 


en. Larger sums, for 
itions giving facts and figures about American for example, are 0c 
business. Headquarters are at 660 First Ave., 


New York 16. 
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ill loans is mad 


1) ein 


pts given 
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sia . : that this evidence of friendship 
Every Time We Reap tHe UNEMPLOYMENT , 
. f I ny amony the emplovecs 
Statistics issued by the Labor Department, the 
tl ires. He gave an example 
question comes to mind as to the proportion of 
' - itting in machines to do 
the labor force composed of women. With th 
growing invention and use of machines, will ape 


5 . Aci ‘ | tn mions are excellent 
this proportion increase or decrease? Should 


' r t | ve thei desks n the personnel 
our government take the opposite tack from the 


Russians and legislate to return women to tl 


home and service organizations? Would th 


] } \ ST NJ P y re “nt 
legislation of equal pay for men and women 


" ’ | | t t ( 5 i it how to 
urtail the employment of women, thus making 


I t 
| ’ 5 \ I t ! ] \ Matri 
more jobs available for men? 


Have You Been Promorep recently « 


cw responsibilities; written an article 


hat would interest cur readers? We 


expand our regular feature, “People in Pe 


by publishing items about more of 


ibscribers, and would like to he from 


any changes in position in 


ompan 
or organization. 


\ System or Financiat Arp to empl 
that seemed to be a throwback to paternal 
was described at the Spring A.S.P.A. Cont 
nce by Jack Walker, Persennel Director of 
Farber Ware Company. 
The Personnel offic op 
50 employee factory 
that savs “Come in, 
if you are not, come 
you do it.” The hours indi 
t or from twelve to twelve-thirty, but Albert 
Lasher, Editor of Industrial Relations News 
wr 


' 
VhO spoke on his ooservation of the program 


it Farber said, actually Jack Walker is accessibl 
l 


ill times whether in his office or on the 


of the factory. 


The aim is to meet and help solve emotional 


i} 
problems that interfere with production. Ja 
Walker says that workers should be checked 


problem with 
as periodically as machines. Most problems in 


or vour wite. 
volve the need for cash, and loans up to forty 


interested in the 








EDITOR TO 


question and feels free to express his ideas, the 
result will be equal to the product of three 
brains, at least,” he said. Most of us don’t have 
the feeling that free speech would be welcome 
and it is hard to give that feeling to others. 
But try it. When it succeeds—great things are 
possible. 

He also gave a succinct picture of three 
kinds of management. 

business just organized or a person com- 
ing to a position of authority begins by acting. 
As the business or the executive develops, they 
plan before they act. The truly mature execu 
tive plans, acts and then reviews the results of 
his activities.” 

Way Back in 1948, Dr. Walter V. Bing 
ham, who was editor of the Personnel Journal 
trom 1924-35 wrote an article in the Journal on 
figuring the costs of the Personnel Department. 

“Take the cafeteria. How many dollars 
would the firm save in decreased absences by 
investing say seventy cents more per employee 
per annum in keeping the kitchens immacu 
lately, instead of approximately, clean? 

You are spending two dollars per em 
ployee on your safety activities. What are you 
getting in return? Can your firm afford to limp 
ilong on a two-dollar safety crutch? How much 

ould you save in accident costs, direct and 
eT 


aacn, DV 


spending another dollar, not in more 
nned safety which is good as far as it goes, 
but in personahzing your entire program, work 
1g intimately with your supervisors in order 
to show them how best to increase the compe 
tence and refulness of just those particular 
empl yees who need it most ? 

“How many good hard dollars would it 
probably cost the firm to put up with an editor 
of its house organ who would print misleading 
information? 

“Some costs are too clusive to estimate. Not 
so the hidden cost of putting onto the payroll 

good average mechanic when you might have 
procured a still better one. Such an estimate is 
particularly in point when you have had to se 
lect just the right person to oper ite some ver 


expensive equipment. 
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“Here is a spectacular example. An electric 
manufacturing company had about thirty bat- 
teries of insulating machines so elaborate and 
costly that the interest on the capital invested 
in those machines and the floor space they oc- 
cupied footed up to $2.40 an hour per operative. 
The operatives varied greatly in output both 
during and after the usual six months period of 
training. More than half of them vanished from 
the payroll before their six months were up. 
So, the savings in cost of turnover and low 
production~-that would have been effected by 
better initial selection of only a few new em- 
ployees would have gone a long way toward 
underwriting the cost of the entire personnel 
research program in this employment depart- 
ment. 

“A thorough study of personal data as pre- 
dictors of stability and performance on a job 
if this sort costs money. Of course. Do you 
know how much it would have saved your 
firm? What then would be the net cost? Fig- 
ure what your company could earn on its invest- 
ment in personnel research. 

“When taking up with top management 
your budget for a program of well-considered 
training activities you don’t have to exaggerate 
in order to show an impressive balance sheet of 
costs and of cash benefits. This goes also for 
most of the headings in the personnel budget, 
medical, recreational, salary standardization and 
other. 

“Too many have hesitated to face squarely 
and frankly the facts as to the money value of 
their activities. Much that we personnel men 
accomplish isn’t measurable in dollars; we deal 
in human values of a higher order, they say. 
To which I assent, instantly; for dollars tell 
only part of the story, a minor part at that. But 
they do talk. And executives who pass on a 
budget have to listen to the voice of the dollar 
as well as to the still small voice that reminds 
them how precious a thing is human justice, 
and fellowship, and health, and a sense of se- 
curity, and loyalty to a common enterprise in 
which the workers, investors, consumers and 


executives all share. 
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“Personnel executives won't have a true 
picture of all their costs until they have made 


judicious estimates.” 





Durinc a Motor Trip on Cape Ann late 
this fall, the many abandoned granite quarries 
that once gave employment, making paving 
blocks by hand, to hundreds of heads of fami 
lies, and the occasional remains of trolley tracks, 
reminded us of the inevitability of change, and 
made us wonder whether human beings are 
becoming obsolescent, too? 

Are there still jobs for the “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” in these days of jet and 
atomic power? Are the children whose intelli- 
gence test results put them in the lower 20%, of 
the curve being educated to be courteous and 
careful, so that they can be fitted for the service 
industries? What training is being given to 
develop hand skills? Are the people with good, 
native intelligence but poor education—like the 
Negroes from the south who poured into in- 
dustry in Detroit during the war years—being 
trained to be able to get other jobs? 

Is all this the responsibility of business and 
industry, or should it be part of the job of the 
Federal Government? 





A.rHoucH THE Personne Journac has no 
Library Service, as such, we can usually provide 
back copies of the magazine, and while our file 
of back copies is not complete, we were recently 
able to send a copy of the August-September 
1923 issue to England on loan. 

Mr. C. Scott, of the Central Office of In- 
formation in London, wrote that he was pre- 
paring a bibliography of surveys conducted by 


“ 


mail, and wanted to include “Validating the 
Questionnaire Method” by H. A. Toops which 


was published in The Journal of Personnel Re- 


search—our original name. 





THe 10TH ANNiversary Issue of the Senior 
6s5'er, published by the retired members of Local 
of District 65 Retail Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, has seventeen short articles, several 
in verse, by retired members. In the Department 


“Take The Floor Please,” Siegfried Metzger 
says he is now 82, retired at 75 and after a trip 
He still 


wanted to keep busy and now helps the Multiple 


worked for 4 hours a day until 78. 


Sclerosis Society for two hours three times a 
week. 

This is a good suggestion to pass on to your 
prospective retirees who may be afraid of being 
bored without a regular job. Most hospitals 
ilso have volunteer jobs for older men who wish 
to work only a few hours a day. 


) »} a i 
Own Pace 242 of this issue, we introduce “The 


Personnel Pulse Under this heading, we will 
be reporting to 4 trom time to time, the re 
sults of surveys prepared by members of our 
staff to “feel the pulse” of people in personne! 


This month's report on The Coffee Break 


questionnaire is the first of a series on subjects 
of topical interest. If any topic occurs to you 

controversial or otherwise—from which you be 
lieve our readers might benefit, through learn 
ing the opinions and experience of others in our 
field, will you send it along for consideration 


by our editorial staff? 





“There is the problem of job security 
for management. ... A business psychol- 
ogist and I are going to attempt some 
studies to find out how much greater is 
the psychological factor of insecurity in 
influencing the actions of management 
people than it is in the actions of people 
who work for wages. I think we may find 
a very insecure group, psychologically, 
among management people.” 


* * * 


“The thing that has characterized our 
last generation of labor relations in Amer- 
ica has been the emergence of something 
new in the mind and soul of a worker. This 
something makes him unwilling to continue 
for the rest of his life in a relationship 
which is perhaps ideal in all its material 
aspects, but in which the decisions are all 
made and the guidance all given by the 
employer.” 

Alexander R. Heron in 
“Reasonable Goals in Industrial Relations” 











The Case for 


Individual Incentives: 
Management’s Most Potent Motivational Tool 


(Second of Two Parts) 


MANAGEMENT Objectives 


l 


is to achieve lowest cost consistent with quality 


¢ A prime management objective, of course, 


and sustained output. However, individual in- 
centives should not, viewed from management's 
side of the desk, be merely a device to increase 
individual productivity, important though that 
is. Over and above providing payment of so 
much for so many pieces, a modern system, 
based as indicated below, on standard times 
rather than the old-fashioned piece-rates, pro- 
vides records and controls that enable manage- 
ment to predetermine costs and manpower ‘So 
quirements with precision, set up departmental 
budget controls, and schedule completion and 
delivery dates with confidence. And not the 
least of management benefits is that resultant 
unit costs permit pricing on a realistic basis. 
This matter of management control cannot 
be emphasized too strongly, for it is here that 
the engineer has his greatest quarrel with group 
plans that allow employees to set their own 
pace, “police themselves,” and to share on a 
broad over-all basis in savings in manufactur- 
ing costs over some “historical normal” labor 
cost. The objection to such plans is that man 
agement is simply relinquishing its right and 
duty to manage. This view is supported on at 
least three grounds: (1) a so-<alled “historical 
norm” will in all likelihood be far above what 
would reasonably be established by sound engi- 
neering studies; (2) much of the gain over the 
norm is frequently due not to employee effort 
but rather to improvements in methods and 
technology, the effects of which may not be 
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By Arruur A. Ratu 
Chairman of the Board 
Rath & Strong, Inc., Boston 





“Timestudy has spread to the four corners 
of this continent and beyond. It has in- 
vaded virtually every industry and found 
its way into university curricula. All this 
has occurred in a period of growing labor 
ascendancy which could hardly have been 
the case if timestudy were fundamentally 
incompatible with the interests of labor.” 


—Ralph Presgrave 





allowed for at all under the plan, or if so, by 
a formulation which is far from precise; and 
(3)—growing out of (2)—such plans too often 
share increases in productivity with labor that 
to a significant degice should rightfully accrue 
to the consumer. 

It is, of course, quite possible to apply work 
measurements and establish accurate standards 
without taking the next step and applying in- 
centives. However, the objective of manage- 
ment should be to develop a system by which 
it can base its scheduling and costing on the 
expectation that its work force will be reaching, 
day in, day out, the optimum output. Experi- 
ence shows that by far the most effective means 
of accomplishing this is by individual incentives, 
relying on tested motivation. An important 
proviso, of course, is that the standards are en- 
gineered so that the sustained pace will truly be 
optimum in terms of the worker's physical well 
being as well as his earnings. 


2. Fundamentals of a Sound Incentive System 


With these basic objectives, the following 
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specific features of modern practice deserve 
highlighting. They reflect significant advances 
made in the industrial engineering profession 
over the past three decades, and in fact it is the 
failure to apply them, or indeed even to be 
aware of them, which is at the root of much 
of the criticism of so-called “piece-work” sys- 
tems: 


a. Modern Systems Separate Work Measure- 
ment from Compensation 

Most professionally engineered plans today 
are on a standard time basis, and not on a basis 
of so many cents per piece. This has the ad- 
vantage of separating the money question— 
which is subject to negotiation—from the objec- 
tive one of determining how much work con- 
stitutes a fair day’s performance. 

By means of stop-watch techniques, or 
the application of predetermined time standards, 
all work can be expressed in terms of “standard 
minutes” of production, instead of so many 
pieces or pounds or other measures of output. 
Time is thus the common denominator, and the 
system can be used no matter what a company’s 
product is—mousetraps or radios. (The terms 
standard hour,” or “unit hour” are sometimes 
used ... the underlying arithmetic is the same.) 

Under this system, once the standard time 
has been arrived at, compensation is determined 
on the basis of whatever the employee's hourly 
rate is, by simply paying him for the “standard 
minutes” of production which he turns out in 
each hour. The hourly rate may be subject to 
negotiation, but the number of standard min- 
utes can be completely objective. An added ad- 
vantage is that changes in base pay, say by virtue 
of a new contract, need not require recalcula- 
tion of standards, as is necessary with “piece 
prices.” 

b. Bonus ts “100 Per Cent Premium” 


The standard is computed so that at “nor- 
mal incentive pace” the employee, with due 
allowances for normal fatigue and personal re- 
quirements, can produce, on the average, 25 to 
30 per cent more output than standard. In other 
words, at 25 per cent above standard, he will be 


producing 75 “standard minutes” worth of work 
in 60 actual minutes. 

The direct benefits of increased output 
above standard are not shared with the com- 
pany. The employee's earnings increase in di- 
rect proportion to his production above stand- 
ard, and he gets not half or three-quarters, but 
all of the incentive benefits. This is known as 
“100 per cent premium,” and represents the best 
incentive plan from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployee. And, importantly, the system is easy 
for him to understand. If his base rate is $2.00 
per hour, and he produces 75 standard minutes, 


his pay for that hour is 75/60 x $2.00, or $2.50. 


c. Specific Guarantees Protect the Employee 
A modern incentive system spells out guar- 
antees to employees. The two most important 


ones are: (1) An employee is assured of his 


base rate even if he does not meet standard; 
lard will not be changed unless 


in the conditions of the job 


Consistent Rating Provides a Fair “Incentive 

Pace” 

Much criticism has been leveled at work 
measurement because of the subjective element 


that necessarily enters it. Time studies are 


taken of specific workers doing specific jobs. 

These must be “rated” in terms of what the 

normally qualified employee with the requisite 

skills for the job would do, and must take into 

nly that the individual observed 

honestly at a faster or slower 

rmal,” but that he may be “sol- 

diering,” working purposely at a slower 

pace, or putting in extra work and motion, 

hoping thereby to secure a looser standard for 

the job 
that the 

1 


if, as officially defined, “rating is that process 


This situation has raised the charge 


whole system is far from “scientific,” 


during which the timestudy engineer compares 
the performance of the operator under observa- 
tion with the observer’s own concept of proper 
performance.” 


7Definition by the National Committee on Rating of 
Timestudies, Society for Advancement of Management. 
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Suffice it here to say that much has been 
done by the industrial engineering profession 
since the day of the first “efficiency expert” and 
his stopwatch. The subjective element must 
enter into all measurement, though admittedly 
in this area the problem is more than ordinarily 
difficult. But statistical and other grading tech- 
niques have been developed and are constantly 
being improved which achieve highly consistent 
ratings by different observers in the same plant, 
if conscientious methods of analysis and train- 
ing of timestudy men are applied. 


ce. Standard Data and Predetermined Time 
Standards Add to Consistency 


Modern systems do not rely upon a single 
reading by a “rater” to determine standards. 
In every well run installation, standard data are 
compiled by grouping and analyzing many 
timestudies. This method provides reliable time 
measures of specific elements going into many 
jobs (e.g. “pick up and place,” “reach and 


” « 


grasp,” “drop into container,” “bring tool to 
contact”), so that accurate standard times on a 
new job may be set by proper combinations of 
requisite elements. 

A fundamental advance in motion and time 
study in recent years has been the development 
of predetermined time standards (variously 
known as “elemental standard times” or “syn- 
thetic time values”). These are a logical exten- 
sion of standard times. A number of systems 
have been developed, alike in principle.’ 1n all 
of these, all possible motions of people (as dis- 
tinguished from machine times) in industrial 
operations have been broken down into a lim- 
ited number of “basic motions” for which ex- 
tensive research has established precise predeter- 
mined time values. Of course, timestudies must 
still be made of all process work like grinding, 
polishing, drilling, welding, soldering, and the 
like. 

An advantage of all of these systems is that 
the amount of judgment which must be exer- 


8Among the systems in use are Basic Motion Time- 
study (BMT), Methods-Time Measurement (MTM), Motion- 
Time Analysis (MTA), Work Factor, and Dimensional Mo- 
tion Timestudy (DMT). 


cised is minimized, since the observer need not 
decide upon the “leveling” or rating factor of 
the worker whose job he is studying. He need 
merely observe and record the basic motions, 
for suitable combination into the whole job. 


f. Employee Participation Is Encouraged 


Since the goal of good management is to 
do each job in the best way, there is every desire 
to take advantage of ideas of employees. At the 
same time, there should be no procedure of pay- 
ing for work not done—which would be the 
case, for example, if an operator were to make 
some improvement on his own, which would 
greatly step up his output. In such a case, con- 
sistent with the principle of changing stand- 
ards when methods are changed, the standard 
should be changed. However, a good incentive 
system will include a well operated award sys 
tem, providing for prompt and liberal rewards 
to employees for all usable ideas. These can 
then be adopted as standard practice for all 
operations affected. Far from stifling individual 
initiative, a sound incentive system, especially 
if coupled with high-calibre supervision, can 
be made to stimulate a high order of individual 
ingenuity and initiative. 

3 The Impact of Automation 

Developments in automation have under- 
standably raised questions as to the future of 
individual incentives, and these deserve an an- 
swer. However, it is quite apparent that much 
of the questioning reflects misunderstanding. 

First, there is often an unfortunate tendency 
to use the term “piece work” in an embracive 
way which completely blurs the distinction that 
must be made today between the old-fashioned 
piecework systems and today’s concept of work 
measurement and payment as already discussed. 
Quite aside from beclouding the issue by rais- 
ing the ghosts of past abuses, this term gives 
the impression that work measurement and in- 
centives are applicable only to direct workers— 
to people at an individually controlled machine 
or on assembly operations where each turns out 
specific countable items of production. This ig- 
nores a whole area of work-measurement in 
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which industrial engineering has been making 
rapid strides—the coverage of indirect workers 
with measurement and incentives. These are 
the people who service those at the machines— 
set-up men, materials handlers, maintenance 
men, inspectors, etc. 

One obvious result of increasing automation 
will be the gradual shift in the total work force 
to include more and more indirect labor, and 
less and less direct—e.g., more engineers, more 
set-up men, more maintenance men. (If the 
ultimate is reached, everybody will be indirect!) 
This simply means that manufacturing execu- 
tives and industrial engineers will have to be 
more and more alert to extending coverage of 
measured work and incentives. The point made 
here is that effective engineering techniques have 
been developed, and are continually being im- 
proved, to encompass this. That coverage is 
today far from complete is freely admitted, with- 
out in any way nullifying the argument as to 
what is attainable by advanced practice. 

Much still remains to be done to improve 
the efficiency of maintenance work. However, 
experience to date indicates that substantial sav- 
ings are usually possible through industrial en- 
gineering analysis, and strides are being made 
in the development of applicable performance 
standards. This is significant in view of the 
fact that a high degree of mechanization and 
automation will raise the ratio of maintenance 
workers to direct workers by as much as ten- 


fold. 


Second, the loose use of the term 


‘ 


“automa- 
tion” itself tends to introduce a lack of realism 
into many discussions, since it immediately 
brings to mind a “pushbutton” operation with 
practically no direct workers, and with such as 
there are bound directly to the pace of automatic 
equipment over which they have no control. 
As a matter of fact, in the overwhelming 
majority of plants this type of operation is far 


The Factory survey showed 78 per cent coverage of 
direct worker hours in plants using work measurement, 
with coverage of indirect work ranging from 3 per cent for 
plant protection to 75 per cent for tool and die service 
Materials handling showed 63 per cent, and maintenance 
65 per cent. 


from imminent. We have, of course, all along 
had certain conveyorized and other operations 
where the individual is geared to the pace of 
the process with no individual influence on out- 
put. However, there are a great many instances 
of machine operation where the efforts of a 
group of workers affects output, even though 
the contribution of any one individual cannot 
be measured separately. Here advanced prac- 
tice recognizes the need for group incentives— 
but the point is that the group incentive can be 
tied to specific performance, again making it 
possible to achieve productivity far beyond that 
obtainable by vaguely related broad group shar 


ing plans. 


Finally, in truly automatic operation, where, 
say, a conveyor speed positively governs worker 
output, it is of course true that individual in- 
centives cannot be applied, and in many cases 
group incentives might not be feasible. How 
ever, this does not preclude the application of 
engineered standards. The pace of the operation 
is set at the “normal incentive pace” as already 
defined, and the operators can be compensated 
at, say, 25 per cent above their base rate while 
the conveyor is in operation. This achieves 
equity with others whose jobs provide individual 
opportunity. In effect, this is an “all or nothing” 
situation—an operator at a station 1S expected 
to keep up with the work, or suffer transferral 
if by temperament cr disinclination he cannot 
fit into the team operation. 


In summary, it may rly be said that the 


impact of automation on vidual incentives 
is one of applying proven tcchniques more 
widely, rather than abandoning a basic concept. 


In any event, in most plants the full impact of 


automation is still a long way in the future. 


4. Incentives and the Unions 
Probably five out of six plants now operat- 
ing incentive plans have one or more unions, 
and in practically all of these management is 
dealing with a local of a large or international 
union. While there may be some reluctance on 
the part of union officers to indicate approval 


of incentives in public statements, there is ample 
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indication that at least on the local level, union 
acquiescence and even active participation are 
obtainable with the right management attitude 
and practice. Some incentives have actually 
been put in as a result of union demand. 

But given the above, the application of in- 
centives in a union plant is not necessarily easy. 
The prime ingredient is the degree of mutual 
confidence which exists between management 
and its employees—e.g., how fairly has manage- 
ment dealt with its employees in the past; how 
frank has it been with its own local? 

An example comes to mind of three firms 
in widely separated localities, all organized un- 
der different locals of reputedly the most radical 
industrial union in the country. However, lo- 
cals do not necessarily take the same point of 
view as their national organization. In two of 
the firms, the union has accepted wage incen- 
tives and is helping to make them work. In 
the third, the subject could not even get a hear- 
ing. Here, a frequently changing management 
has been first dictatorial, then weak-kneed and 
vacillating, then rabidly anti-union. How could 
there have been confidence! 

The key to securing confidence is to assure 
the union that every move of a plan will be dis- 
cussed with it beforehand. This is the time to 
get complete understanding on the “rules of 
the game"—the method of determining and 
applying the standards, the form of payment 
for work above standards, the guarantees of 
base rates, and the like. Absolute fairness must 
be assured in the matter of changing standards 
when job-content changes—e.g. no standards 
on a job to be changed unless new conditions 
or methods alter the work content. Changes 
are to be made only on elements of work 
affected. 

Union concurrence in the accuracy and fair- 
ness of standards can further be obtained by ar- 
ranging for union participation in training for 
timestudy and standard setting. Specific tech- 
niques range from informative sessions on time- 
and-motion principles to training and practice 


in timestudy, and sometimes even to union par- 


ticipation in the actual setting of standards. 


When professional consultants install a work 
measurement and incentive system, they usually 
try to develop a timestudy staff from within the 
organization. If the plant is unionized, this 
requires co-operation of the unions, and fre- 
quently entails the selection of union members. 
If the latter pass the aptitude tests given to all 
applicants, they can become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Timestudy Department and, depend- 
ing on the local’s rules, they occasionally retain 
their union membership as well. While it would 
not be effective to include the Standards Depart- 
ment as part of the bargaining unit, experience 
shows that it is better to have some timestudy 
men who are good union members, possibly 
nominated for that duty by the union, than to 
have no union or former union people in the 
department at all. 


5. Making Incentives Work 
Everything that has been said with respect 
to the importance of winning confidence in 
management's intentions and practice in union 
plants applies with equal force in non-unionized 
operations. 


a. Persuasion through Understanding 

Three quarters of the job of making a suc- 
cess of wage incentive installations is persuasion 
through understanding. This means that there 
must be a well conceived and continuing educa- 
tional process. 

The essentials of the standard-time system, 
relating performance of specific operations or 
groups of operations to elapsed time, are not 
difficult to explain to the employees affected. The 
main thing is to show them the fairness of the 
plan, and how, specifically, they are affected. 

These “rules of the game” should be spelled 
out in detail, and set forth in an easily read man- 
ual. Such booklets should be available in the 
Personnel Department, and personnel people 
should explain the plan properly when prospec- 
tive employees are interviewed, and again when 
new employees are oriented. 

It goes without saying that foremen must 
be thoroughly acquainted with the workings of 
the plan, and indoctrinated in the fundamentals 
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of timestudy. In no case must the attitude be 
that an incentive system is “automatic” and re- 
quires less skilled supervision. The foreman who 
is “sold” on incentives and who does his part in 
holding down avoidable delays and other inter- 
ferences with employee earnings that are man- 
agement’s responsibilities will go a long way 
in keeping complaints from developing into 
grievances, 

Finally, there must be inculcated in time- 
study men themselves the proper human-rela- 
tions attitude toward foremen and employees— 
how to explain what they are doing in specific 
instances, and how to help foremen and em- 
ployees understand the plan in general. 


b. Coverage 

The full return to management from any 
individual incentive system will be obtained only 
if as many operations as possible are covered; 
and when those which perforce must be handled 
on group incentive are also based on measured- 
performance. With the strides that have been 
made in measurement of indirect work, includ- 
ing clerical operations, coverage can be made to 


approach go per cent. Here is the greatest chal- 


lenge and opportunity for managements already 
successfully applying incentives on a more lim- 
ited scale. - 
c. Periodic Audits 

An individual incentive system will, like 
any system, suffer deterioration if constant vigi- 
lance is not exercised. Perhaps its most insidious 
enemies are the “creeping changes” that will 
loosen standards over the years. These are 
caused by small methods changes not properly 
taken into account by new standards, by meth- 
ods changes which the employees and super- 
visors do not report, and by the piecemeal con- 
cessions made which seem innocuous at the 
time, but inexorably add up to inflated costs. 
Among the latter are agreement to pay average 
earnings (i.c., not base rates) for time spent by 
an incentive worker while on work not covered 
by standards, and to pay bonuses to indirect 
labor by a formula relating their pay to the in- 
centive earnings of the direct labor they serve, 


rather than on measured performance, as dic- 
tated by sound practice. 


Statistical techniques are available for mak- 
ing periodic checks of output against standard, 
comparing department performance with plant- 
wide average, within-department performance 
by jobs, and within-department performance by 
operators. These will effectively point up sig- 
nificant departures from standards, and will re- 
veal where the standards themselves are out of 
line, or where individual performance or super- 


vision calls for improvement. 
* . > 


A good individual incentive program, quite 
aside from its advantages in managerial control, 
offers rewards to the good man, and sets him 
apart as a good man, and thus stimulates him 
to use his capabilities to the maximum. 


But above all, it appeals to the individual's 


pride. It is a very human failing (if it is a fail- 
ing) to desire recognition. All of us, regardless 
of our social or economic status, obtain a degree 
of satisfaction when we know we have done a 
good job, and also know that others are aware 
of it. Unless there is a complete change in hu- 
man nature, the individual incentive, whether 
for executive or janitor, will remain one of in- 
dustrvy’s stre 


rest motivations. 


ng 





“It is said that it is far more difficult to 
hold and maintain leadership than it is to 
attain it. Success is a ruthless competitor, 
for it flatters and nourishes our weaknesses 
and lulls us into complacency. We bask in 
the sunshine of accomplishment and lose 
the spirit of humility which helps us vis- 
ualize all the factors which have contrib- 
uted to our success. We are apt to forget 
that we are only one of a team, that in 
unity there is strength, and that we are 
strong only as long as each unit in our 
organization functions with precision.” 


Tilden 








Mechanics of Conducting 
a Merit Review Program 


T 1s granted that the type of Merit Program 
] in effect may determine the procedures and 
documents used. For example, across the board 
merit increases, duplicating contractual increases, 
while called merit increases are not considered 
herein. Formal written appraisals of employee 
performance, which are then translated into sal- 
ary increases, could use, with some modification, 
the system described here. Finally, automatic 
increases based upon length of service could be 
processed by the punch card method if there 
were sufficient volume to justify the use of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Some of the factors that make annual re- 
views complicated are: The budgetary controls 
on the program, the size and structure of the 
payroll, and management controls, such as levels 
of approval required. Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Division was faced with all of these factors 
in conducting its annual review during May 
and June, 1960. Historically, this was the third 
year of the Annual Review Program. In 1958, 
the Division decided to abandon the blanket in- 
crease philosophy for its salaried personnel. In- 
stead, it was determined that a program based 
upon individual performance and contribution 
would give the Division more mileage for its 
merit dollars. There is a formal, written ap- 
praisal program conducted in October each year. 
This procedure is designed to enable manage- 
ment to discuss an employee's performance with 
him and identify areas where additional train- 
ing or development are indicated. It is delib- 
erately divorced from the Annual Review Pro- 
gram to minimize the problem of distortion of 
performance ratings for resolving salary prob- 
lems. 


By Pum M. Oiver 
Salary Administrator 
Missiles & Space Division 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Sunnyvale, California 





Annually, many companies face the prob- 
lem of reviewing their salaried payroll to 
identify those employees whose past per- 
formance justifies a salary increase, after 
which the amount of increase has to be 
determined. An Annual Review Program, 
based on meritorious performance, which 
has been successfully used at Lockheed, 
with a minimum of administrative cost, 
is described in detail. 





Each June, a budget is established for the 
52-weck ensuing period. This budget is used to 
grant salary increases for meritorious perform- 
ance at the time of the Annual Review in June. 
Remaining funds go for merit increases during 
the remainder of the period as employees be- 
come eligible for consideration. The prepon- 
derance of the budget is expended in June, how- 
ever. This budget is subdivided into three seg- 
ments, i.c., Management, Professional and Tech- 
nical employees, and Administrative and Super- 
visory employees. 

In 1958 and 1959 the line organizations pre- 
pared lists of eligible employees and proposed 
salary increases based upon individual demon- 
strated performance. Then individual personnel 
action forms were typed, approved, and processed 
through Salary Administration to Payroll. As 
the salaried payroll grew, the problem increased 
proportionately and the administrative cost rose 
to the point where it became imperative that 
steps be taken to simplify the procedure. 

In 1959 with approximately 7,000 salaried 
employees, more than 6,000 individual personnel 
action forms were prepared and reviewed against 
the employees’ Salary Administration folders. 
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The objective was to judge such things as the 
individual employee's salary progression, the 
size and frequency of previous increases, the 
relationship of the employee's salary to that of 
his superior, and, if supervisory, the relationship 
of his salary to his subordinates. The individual 
personnel action forms were initiated in the line 
organization. They were proceeded through 
review by the major subdivisions of the Division 
prior to submittal to the Salary Administration 
Department for final approval. In the Salary 
Administration Department each of the 6,000 
cases required pulling the companion Salary 
Administration folder. 


determine the 


This had to be done to 
nature of the factors outlined 
above and to make a decision as to the feasibility 
of the salary increase recommended. This re 
view was done by a staff of five technicians, each 


clerical 


weeks to accomplish. 


assistant. It took ay 
The final 


of whom had 


proximately 2'4 
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will be noted that in addition to the last 


increase, the two previous increases were listed. 
The supervisory and subordinate salary relation- 
ship were also indicated where pertinent. The 
card also provided for three levels of manage- 
ment recommendation, as well as Salary Admin 
istration approval. In the left side of the card 
the employee number and current salary was 
punched for future matching with the payroll 
status card. 


The actual timetable for the Review went as 


results were presente: the Senior Salary Board 


for its final approv: iL Afterwards the personnel 
action fanfolds were distributed to the Payroll 
Office for payment and to the several files where 
copies were maintained 
Rev cw, approximately 


an IBM card was de 


veloped. This showed much of the 


For the 10% with 
g300 salaried employees, 
pertinent 
Adminis 


of ; 
available in the individual Salary 


tration files. It was believed that if the cards were 
correctly completed by the line organizations it 
would be necessary to review only a small per- 
To establish 


IBM 


ig along the top 


centage ot folders. 


the current employees, the 
card procedur lled tor printis 
line, the location and present salary, plus the last 
increase grant Th climinated the necessity 
of auditing the car rainst the weekly IBM 


Status Tape he Impl bel Ww she ws the Cc ird 


th if was us 


wane 


nee ees . — “a PROROMED SAL Ary 


USE REVERSE SIDE FOR REMARKS 


follows: On May 15, the Tabulating Depart 
ment prepared the 9300 Salary Review Cards for 
payroll as of May 16. On 


is held with 


‘ . 
the employees on the 
this date a meeting W the top 


ministrative managers of all the major subdivi 
sions of Lockheed Missiles and Space Division 
The rules to be followed in conducting the Sal 

Review w Each administrative 
manager was provided with a deck of IBM 


the employees within his organization. 


ere explained. 


cards for 


The cards were in organizational order with the 
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top line already printed by the Tabulating De- 
partment. The line organizations were given 
until May 24 to complete the data on the cards 
and return them to the Salary Administration 
Department. By close of business on May 27 
the Salary Administration Staff had reviewed 
and approved all but a handful of the individual 
recommendations for salary increases. Approxi- 
mately 65°, of the total salaried payroll were 
being recommended for salary increases, based 
on their performance over the past year or since 
assignment to the job presently occupied. En- 
tries were made in pencil to facilitate making 
changes and corrections. 

On June 2 a presentation was made to the 
Senior Salary Board of those cases beyond the 
approving authority of the Salary Administra- 
tion Department. Those cases which required 
resolution by a higher authority on an appeal 
basis from the line organizations were also sub- 
mitted to the Board. The completed IBM cards 
were delivered to the Tabulating Department 
on June 3 to become effective June 13. The 
Tabulating Department processed the cards. 
This included verification of the amount and 
percent of increase, the new salary, the organiza- 
tion location, and the reproduction of a new 
payroll status card using a 650 computer, plus 
auxiliary equipment. The cards were then used 
to prepare a four-part, pre-printed personnel ac- 
tion form. This was burst and distributed to the 
line organizations for their files and for delivery 
to the employees concerned. One copy of the 
pre-printed form, together with the Salary Re- 
view Card was filed in the Salary Administra- 
tion individual folders for historical record. 
None of the cards were lost in the process. In 
the final stages, cards for employees who had 
terminated during the 3-week period were de- 
leted. Finally, a special listing by organization 
was prepared. This served as a record to the 
line of the actions approved and the amount 
expended and chargeable to the budget. 

In terms of time, the savings were large— 
the entire Review took three weeks as compared 
to twice that time in the past. The administra- 
tive cost showed a saving of over $50,000 after 


deducting the $750 extra cost of the IBM equip- 
ment used this year as compared to previous 
years. The line organizations were unanimous 
in their endorsement of this system. This was 
both because of saving in clerical time, and be- 
cause of the relative ease in reviewing the cards. 
Formerly letter-size individual personnel action 
forms, which did not contain the salary history 
and salary relationships, were used. 

As an aftermath of the Review, and in order 
to make maximum use of this card system, the 
salaried employees receiving no increases can be 
reviewed on a quarterly basis to determine eli- 
gibility for salary increases. At each of these 
periods those salary increases approved can be 
processed through the Tabulating Department 
in the same manner as for those with the June 
123 effective date. 

It is believed that this type of program 
could be effectively used in any organization 
where an annual review is conducted and where 


appropriate tabulating equipment is available. 
The resulting savings in time and accuracy can 


be demonstrated to be sizeable. 





Supervisors Bone Up On Suggestions is 
the title of an interesting article in Oc- 
tober Supervision (Madison, New Jersey). 
The author, R. V. Anderson, Salary Ad- 
ministrator of John Morrell and Company, 
says “Refresher courses are nothing new 
to supervisors. But a refresher course on 
Suggestion Systems is out of the ordinary, 
to say the least.” At the company’s Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, plant a series of ses- 
sions on suggestion techniques was con- 
ducted for the plant’s supervisory person- 
nel. Visual aids were used extensively. 
One display showed posters for special pro- 
motions, Christmas, Easter, etc. Another 
was a flow chart showing how an idea is 
processed, with pictures of the winners at 
the local plant. The supervisor is the key 
man in suggestion activity, because he is 
in the best position to encourage the em- 
ployees to submit their ideas. Everyone, 
concludes the article, yes, everyone, em- 
ployees, supervisors and the company, 
benefits from an idea! 








Technical Writer Today— 
Manager Tomorrow 


E SEE many advertisements today for tech- 
W rica writers, but very few for managers, 
the reason being that hiring a publications man- 
ager from outside a company is risky. They are 
best when they are home-grown. 

But the problem is not easy at home, either. 
Many technical writers want no part of manage- 
ment, and some who want to be part of manage- 
ment are not qualified. 


ap- 


In discussing the problems involved in 
pointing technical writers to first-level manage- 
ment positions, what is said also holds true for 
illustrators and other publishing specialists. 

First, let us make a comparison of the jobs 
of the technical writer and the manager, and 
then list criteria for selection, followed by some 
tested methods of management development. 
For purposes of this discussion, the terms “man 

er” and “supervisor” will be used interchange- 


Technical Writer at Work 

The technical writer may have hired in as 
a technical writer, or he may have completed a 
company training program like the one at 
Chrysler Corporation. In any event, he is ful- 
filling the requirements of a classification. He is 
limited by that classification. 

His job is to compile, analyze, and organize 
technical data: write and edit technical and engi- 
neering publications; and designate illustrations. 
He must know the graphic arts and printing. 
These are his general work boundaries. 

What sort of man is this technical writer 


The answer is easy. He reports to work on time, 


? 


performs his writing and editing assignments, 


By Rosert M. Bottwoop 
Head, Reports and Editing Department 
Chrysler Corporation Missile Division 

Detroit 





Everything points to an explosive demand 
for technical writers in the next decade, 
which means a corresponding demand for 
publications managers. Where are these 
potential managers to be found? How 
can they be identified and then best 
developed? 





and goes | tly at quitting time. Dur- 


ing the ts with his friends about what 


iid 


he aida pl ins to do after 


work. » listens to the usual rumors around 
new contract 1s about to 


int 1s going to be moved 


n 1 so on. 


else does this technical writer hear? 
obably He is being paid to pro- 
not to mastermind the 

lities relate to things, not 
satisfactory: his manuscript 

ition, within allowable 

His only real concern 


sor gets paid to worry 


writer therefore has an ideal 


He has only his 


fac tion 
les to manage. If he does what 
is required, he will stay out of trouble. His 


fellow writers and he enjoy a fine spirit of fel- 


lowship among themselves and with other per- 
sons in other departments. They establish friend- 
ships which are active outside the plant. 

When one of the group gets good news, 


they all rejoice. When someone leaves, they stage 
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a farewell party. When something alarms or 
displeases them, they moan in unison. They 
live for today, not tomorrow. Altogether it 
seems like an enviable sort of existence, and 
many technical writers find it so. 


Role of the Manager 


Compare the writer's day with that of the 
manager. There is a vast difference. The man- 
ager has very little time to think about himself 
or his own problems. He may seldom refer to 
what happened the night before or tell what he 
plans to do after work. His own aches and 


pains he does not mention. 


Yet for an hour the manager may listen 
patiently to an account of a subordinate’s per- 
sonal problems. More than two-thirds of his 
day must be spent in listening of one kind or 
another. Always the group interest and prob- 
lems have priority over his own. He is group- 


id technical 


company-<centered, whereas th 
writer is mostly self-centered. 

The technical writer is self-centered of ne 
cessity. He has a singleness of purpose; for 
example, to produce a manual according to the 
customer's requirements. This task demands his 
full attention for several weeks or even months. 
During this time he is not required to think 
about other work assignments. He has full 
freedom to concentrate on his task till comple- 
tion. The work is creative and challenging. He 
has the rare advantage of watching a product 
develop under his guidance. 

The first-level supervisor, on the other hand, 
is concerned with several activities at any given 
moment. He sometimes craves a period of con- 
centration on a task. He envies the technical 
writer who has only one assignment. 

Generally speaking, what is the role of the 
publications manager? Suppose we answer this 
way: he is responsible for efficient and economi- 
cal use of manpower, equipment, materials, 


money, methods, space, and time to reach a 


defined objective. He thinks, speaks, and acts 


in the best interest of the company. He is con- 
cerned about tomorrow as much as today. » 
The manager's responsibilities, then, are 


quite different from those of the technical writer. 
The latter's assignment is only one of the many 
concerns of the manager. Various demands of 
planning, organizing, motivating, and control- 
ling keep the manager busy throughout the day. 
He depends heavily on communication tech- 
niques. Always he works through other people. 


Choosing the Right Man 


Choosing the right man for first-level man- 
agement is the most crucial step in management 
development. If we make a mistake at this 
level, we will pay the price as long as the man 
stays with the company. Remember, manage- 
ment makes the evaluation and the choice; the 
man merely accepts the offer. 

We must face the truth that the outstanding 
writer is frequently most valuable to the organi- 
zation as a writer. We should reward him with 
praise or more money or a higher classification. 
We should certainly not put him in charge of 
people and projects if he indicates that he prefers 
to remain a writer. Even if he seems interested 
in a management position, we should evaluate 
him carefully. 

It is easy to say that not every technical 
writer is.ready or qualified to become a super- 
visor. The problem is to establish ways to deter- 
mine when the technical writer deserves careful 
consideration for first-level management. 

~- We can depend to a limited extent on fac- 

tors like age, appearance, education, length of 
employment, job knowledge and experience, and 
health. But what about the intangibles which 
so often make the difference between managerial 
success and failure? For instance: 

How does the man get along with other 

people? 

How much job pressure can he take? 

Does he display initiative? 

How does he accept suggestions or criti- 

cism? 

What has he done to improve himself? 

Does he think beyond today? 

How well does he share and communicate 

information? 

Is he mature and tactful? 
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Has he suggested better work methods? 

Does he want managerial responsibility ? 

Is he a man of principle and integrity ? 

One further question should be asked: 
What is the potential of this person? A clue to 
his potential is the extent to which we can de- 
pend on him to do things without our prodding 
and checking. 

It is a serious mistake to think only in terms 
of the current vacancy in first-level manage- 
ment. We are choosing someone for what may 
be a succession of management positions. We 
are looking ahead five, ten, fifteen years. The 
person may some day be plant manager, vice 
president, or president of the firm. Like other 
companies, Chrysler Corporation has many top 
executives who rose through all the levels of 
management. 

If we are uncertain about the candidate, we 
should not appoint him to management. We 
should not promote him simply because he is in 
the right salary bracket. And we should not 
run the risk of putting him in an acting capac- 
ity. We must take the necessary time to judge 
him in other ways. Even if the work load is 
heavy in the vacant area, we will be better off 
to make temporary adjustments and wait for the 
right man. 

If possible, the promising writer should be 
prepared for management gradually. Trouble 
often results when he becomes a supervisor over- 
night. At the Chrysler Missile Division we use 
senior technical writers as unit leaders. Each 
leader guides the technical production of a lim- 
ited number of writers. Any administrative 
problems he calls to the attention of the group 
supervisor. The senior technical writer thus 
grows in his responsibilities as a writer. At the 
same time, management has a good chance to 
to look him over before making a decision. 


Man in the Middle 


The technical writer who becomes a man- 
ager must adjust to a world of new concepts, 
attitudes, and techniques. He is a little like the 
nun in a recent autobiography: she entered the 
world after twenty-eight years in a convent. 


The manager no longer has the singleness 
of purpose which he had when he was a writer 
working on one assignment. Now he has many 
complex problems. 

The first thing the new supervisor learns is 
that he has become the man in the middle. He 
represents management to his subordinates, and 
his subordinates to management. He is faced 
by two questions: (1) What do my subordi- 
nates expect of me? and (2) What does man- 
agement require of me? 

Satisfying the expectations of his subordi- 
nates will keep the former technical writer busy 
on a fulltime basis. The subordinates expect 
him to have full knowledge of the operation; 


they demand fair treatment of themselves as 


people; they want friendly understanding and 


courageous leadership; they want adequate com- 
munication; they expect prompt handling of 
grievances; and they wish to know where they 
stand in performance of their jobs. 

We can sympathize with the new manager 
because only yesterday he was one of the sub- 
ordinates. He thought like them and acted like 
them. It is easy to understand why the appoint- 
ment to first-line management can be one of 
the most significant happenings in an individ 
ual’s life. 

The requirements established by upper man- 
agement are equally stringent. Somehow the 
new manager must grasp what it means to be a 
member of management. This is not easy. The 
concept of management derives from abstract 
principles of philosophy, psychology, economics, 
and sociology. 

The manager has to rid himself of some 
common misconceptions: (1) that he does the 
same kind of work that his subordinates do; (2) 
that he can perform the work better than they 
can because of his greater experience; (3) that it 
is folly to delegate; (4) that he knows all the 
answers to problems; (5) that his ideas are not 
to be questioned, since he is the boss; and (6) 
that he is indispensable 

A saintly man wrestling with the devil has 
no harder struggle than the former technical 


writer who wants to pitch in and help with the 
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actual writing or editing. He cannot keep his 
hands off; he wants to grapple with details of 
the operation. This attitude is quite natural, but 
at the same time inexcusable. 

The new manager is required to be loyal 
to the company; to inspire confidence and en- 
thusiasm among his subordinates; to assume 
responsibility for the total operation; to provide 
documentation; to make competent decisions; 
to exercise effective control; to be up-to-date in 
his thinking; and to be honest and objective in 
all dealings with his subordinates, with his fel- 
low supervisors, and with upper management. 

It follows that any person who is suddenly 
confronted with all these responsibilities needs 
help. He needs immediate support, encourage- 
ment, and direction. Regardless of his native 
talent, experience, and enthusiasm, he can do 
only so much by himself. He must receive ex- 
pert guidance from an experienced manager. 
Coaching 

Business experience proves that the immedi- 
ate supervisor is the strongest developmental in- 
fluence on the subordinate. As the supervisor 
thinks and acts, so the subordinate thinks and 
acts. Psychologists use the term “father-image” 
to describe this relationship. Those of us who 
are not psychologists prefer the term “coaching.” 

The supervisor must plan to spend many 
hours talking with the new manager. The latter 
needs to know more about the organization than 
he was able to learn as a writer. He should read 
and understand his position description; he 
should study published policies and procedures; 
he should start to develop the management out- 
look. In all these things he needs counseling 
from his superior. 

Even more important, the superior and the 
new management man must clarify their work- 
ing relationship. The subordinate must know 
exactly what is expected of him in performance, 
control, and communication. Assistance in this 
respect may be found in Edward Hodnett’s new 
book, The Art of Working with People. The 
chapter entitled “The Boss” provides a sound 
basis for understanding between the new man- 


ager and his superior. 

Once the new supervisor has learned the 
ground rules of management from his superior, 
he is ready for application and refinement of 
those rules. The two men talk about everyday 
problems on the job; they evaluate achievement; 
they plan for the future; they discuss means of 
accomplishment. It is in these meetings that the 
subordinate learns how to plan, organize, moti- 
vate, and control. 

The superior must motivate his subordinate 
to plan for tomorrow. Management cannot af- 
ford people who repeat one year’s experience for 
twenty years. Our society is already in the era 
of postdoctoral research. New knowledge, new 
methods, new techniques—these the first-line 
manager must seck in articles, books, profes- 
sional meetings, and adult education programs. 
His superior points the way, offers encourage- 
ment, and evaluates results. Also, his superior 
should set the example. 

The staff meeting is another valuable way 
that the new manager learns. Here he listens 
as his fellow supervisors and his superior handle 


problems. He also has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Many ideas and be- 
havior patterns emerge that do not commonly 
appear in books and magazine articles. 


Staff meetings occur on a regular basis at 
the Chrysler Missile Division. There is un- 
broken communication from the Engineering 
Office to all members of each department in the 
Publications Branch. Vital information is trans- 
mitted downward, upward, and laterally in these 
staff meetings. The new manager learns much 
from the meeting he attends and the meeting 
he conducts. 

In all contacts with his subordinate, then, 
the immediate supervisor is coaching in manage- 
ment principles and practices. This is the best 
way for the new manager to learn. 


Formal Training 
Formal training is another way to help the 
former technical writer adjust to his managerial 


responsibilities. Here again, of course, the su- 
perior plays an important role. If the superior 
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believes in the purpose and content of a par- 
ticular program, the subordinate will be able to 
practice what is learned. Too often, however, 
the subordinate attends a training session, re- 
turns eager to put his learning to use, and then 
runs into opposition from his superior. 

The new supervisor can learn much from 
courses which present company history, organi- 
zation, policies, and procedures. An elementary 
course in economics is also helpful. 

Formal training in various phases of plan- 
ning, organization, motivation, and control helps 
to develop the new supervisor. At the Chrsyler 
Missile Division these subjects are presented 
through group discussion of case studies and 
problems. The first-level supervisors who attend 
benefit greatly from the cross-fertilization of 


ideas. The discussion leaders are qualified line 
and staff people with extensive management ex- 
perience. 

One word of caution, however: for maxi- 
mum effectiveness, the approach in training 
should be through group participation, not 
through dry lectures. The new manager profits 
most from role-playing in problem areas like 


interviewing, speaking, and listening. 


Conclusion 
Since it is 1 mized that there is a vast 
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How Budget-Conscious 
are Supervisors? 


E ARE now in the midst of the greatest 

degree of competition in our economic 
history. In the wild scramble to remain favor- 
ably upon the competitive market, firms are try- 
ing every conceivable device known to survive. 
Daily we learn of mergers, consolidations, “tight- 
ening of belts” and failures. Although many 
economists are optimistic, operating heads do not 
share their views since they must face the seri- 
ous, realistic problems just ahead. 

Although supervisors rarely have much to 
do with the establishing of the firm's budget, 
they play the dominating part in its operation. 
There is dire need to give all supervisors a real- 
istic-practical understanding of their part in the 
constant struggle for survival. We no longer 
can limit the training-educational-developing 
program for supervisors to a theoretical general 
treatise on economics, followed by the harsh 
words—cut costs!) Never before has there been 
such an urgent need for an understandable and 
workable Supervisory Policy in industry and 
business. Yes, a policy affecting all members of 
the Management TEAM. 


Basic Considerations 

There are at least four generally stated seg- 
ments or categories of every successful enter- 
prise—investors, operators, workers and con- 
sumers. All want and deserve a fair share of 
the fruits of success. It could prove mighty ad- 
vantageous if a given individual in a firm could 
participate in all segments or categories of the 
enterprise. 

The investors or owners place their hard 
earned savings in an organization with the ex- 
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With the increasing emphasis today on 
the necessity of keeping costs in line, busi- 
ness is overlooking a good bet in failing 
to keep supervisors and foremen fully in- 
formed about the provisions of both the 
over-all and departmental budgets. 





pectation of a reasonable return on their invest- 
ments. This is realistic and legitimate. 

The operators or managers are elected by 
the shareholders or stockholders to plan and 
execute a successful business. Even if highly 
paid, this is realistic and legitimate. 

The workers or employees expect fair wages 
and some fringe benefits for their efforts which 
is likewise realistic and legitimate. 

The consumers or customers expect the 
“most for the least” as expressed in quality, dura- 
bility and economy. This, too, is realistic and 
legitimate. 

If a given individual in a firm could own 
some of its stock, work for a salary or wage, and 
purchase its product or service, he would be 
convinced that all segments or categories are 
Realistic and Legitimate. We would then have 
better relations between management and the 
unions, more contented personnel, and a far 
better balanced economy in our country. 


What is a Supervisor? 

The typical supervisor is usually described 
as a member of the Management Team. It is he 
who carries out the instructions received from 
the top executives and managers, many of which 
bring him in direct daily contact with the work- 
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ing force. To many of the workers, their super- 
visor is THE COMPANY. 

The lot of a typical supervisor is not an easy 
one. Some say he needs to be a lawyer, psychol- 
ogist, preacher, policeman, physician, and a host 
of other things. He is pressured from all direc- 
tions—top management, union leaders, and em- 
ployees. He must do all he can to solve prob- 
lems, to act as middle man, and interpret top 
management's policies and plans to the working 
force. 

Here are a few of the problems he faces: 

1. Top Management would like to have 

every new hire fully qualified at the 
start, but the employee expects additional 
training and coaching (from his super- 
visor) to qualify. 

Top Management wants every employee 
on the job every day, while the employee 
wants “understanding” from his super- 
visor in cases of absences and tardiness. 
Top Management expects a full day’s 
work from all employees, while they are 
concerned, first, with a full day’s pay. 
The supervisor is expected to adjust these 
views. 

Top Management wants an employee 
only when he is needed, while the em- 
ployee is thinking of the future. 

Top Management wants ali employees to 
obey all company rules and regulations, 
while they want consideration from their 
supervisors. 

Top Management is mostly interested in 
the present, while employees are think- 
ing of security and advancement. 

Top Management wants no accidents 
while employees think of Workmens’ 
Compensation, Insurance and Hospitalli- 
zation. 

Top Management wants employees to 
accept present working conditions, while 
employees want better ones. 

Top Management wants good “off-the- 
job” conduct, while employees think they 
should do as they please away from their 


jobs. 


The supervisor is expected to make the full- 
est use of his present equipment, machines, tools 
and supplies and avoid reaching for requisition 
blanks. 

The supervisor is expected to maintain good 
housekeeping as well as all safety rules and 
regulations 


The supervisor is expected to coordinate all 


efforts within his department as well as coop 


erate with those outside his area of responsibility 

The supervisor must realize that the objec- 
tives of his firm may not be shared by the work 
ing force. Employees-Workers “personalize” 
their situations. 

Every individual firm would have a much 
more successful future experience if its BUDG 
ET were thoroughly bisected and analyzed, piece 
by piece, for all members of the MANAGE- 
MENT TEAM 
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Unfortunately, it seems to rest squarely 
in the nature of the relationship between 
superior and subordinate that human rela- 
tions—worrying about people—is neces- 
sarily a line function and cannot be turned 
over to the staff. 
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Note on an Interview Technique 


N THE spring of 1959, several members of the 
Business Administration and Economic facul- 
ties at Syracuse University became interested in 
the symbiotic relationship of small and large 
business when the smaller firm is a supplier of 
the larger buyer. The major question concerned 
the degree and nature of interdependence, if any. 
The practical question, how would one go 
about studying such a relationship, immediately 
presented itself. It was anticipated that the re- 
lationship might include personal, financial and 
technical aspects. Interviews and questionnaires 
were viewed as alternative ways to analyze the 
universe of small suppliers, which is enormous. 
At this point two further questions presented 
themselves: (1) the definition of the universe to 
be studied, (2) the technique of the investiga- 
tion. 

It would have been possible to go to the yel- 
low pages of the telephone directory of several 
large cities and in all probability select literally 
hundreds of firms, which could be classified as 
industrial suppliers. Generally speaking, such 
firms sell a product or service to other firms, and 
among the buyers would undoubtedly be large 
firms. The weakness of this approach lay in 
the possibility that those suppliers found by 
telephone listing might represent a geographi- 
cally limited market, excessively concerned with 
the satisfying of local buyers. 

An alternative was to attempt to secure from 
a few large firms their lists of suppliers who 
would be geographically dispersed. A tentative 
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approach was made to the XYZ Corporation of 
central New York which indicated that it dealt 
with thousands of suppliers and maintained rec- 
ords of its purchases. The suppliers were widely 
scattered over the United States. 


In later conversations with both the XYZ 
Corporation and also the ABC Corporation, also 
situated in central New York, the possibility of 
classification of their lists of suppliers into two 
main categories was raised. The classifications 
in mind were (1) suppliers of parts and semi- 
fabricated components used in manufacturing, 
and (2) suppliers of services and goods of a 
housekeeping or “overhead” sort. Neither firm 
organized its records in this fashion. (Ultimately 
when questionnaires were mailed they were so 
constructed that respondents could be classified 
in this fashion.) 


The ABC Corporation kept its records on a 
plant-wide basis, while the XYZ Corporation 
kept its records on a departmental basis. Two 
departments of XYZ agreed to cooperate, one of 
which is engaged almost exclusively in govern- 
ment work and the other in the production of a 
durable consumer good. Thus, in a sense three 
possible universes were available: 
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all suppliers of the ABC Corporation 

suppliers of the division of the XYZ 

Corporation engaged in governmental 

work, and 

suppliers to the division of XYZ engaged 

in providing a durable consumer good. 
After the two corporations had agreed to supply 
their lists, a series of conversations were held 
with their purchasing agents and production 
managers to ascertain how they went about 
choosing suppliers, and determining policy with 
respect to suppliers. 


Panel Interviews 

Following these initial discussions it became 
apparent that many weeks would elapse before 
the large corporations would be in a position to 
actually furnish the lists. 

Meanwhile, an approach was made to the 
Manufacturers Association of Syracuse and the 
problem to be studied explained to them. Off- 
cers of the Manufacturers Association expressed 
a great desire to assist. The University person- 
nel engaged in the study designed a first draft 
of an interview pattern. The Manufacturers As- 
sociation provided an annotated directory of 
Syracuse firms, and assisted in picking out those 
firms which were known to be suppliers to large 
buyers. The size limitations imposed by the 
study were 500 or fewer employees for manu- 
facturing firms and a gross of less than $5 mil- 
lion a year for wholesale firms. 

Firms for the interview sample were then 
selected from the M. A. of S. list. Two objectives 
were important—wide coverage in a short space 
of time, and the development of the basic ideas 
on which to base the formal questionnaire to be 
mailed the ABC and XYZ Corporations’ sup- 
pliers. 


Interview Technique of the Sample 

After several trial interviews, it was decided 
to attempt a panel technique. It is in the panel 
discussion interview used that those engaged in 
the study feel that they may have developed an 
interesting method which might be of value to 
others. It is the main purpose of this note. 

To interview individual suppliers and get a 


comprehensive coverage would be both costly 
and time consuming. In addition, individual 
interviews would have the weakness of placing 
the supplier in the relatively strange, or at least 
novel, situation of discussing his customers with 
a complete stranger. On the other hand, it was 
believed that the technique of securing a panel 
of suppliers known to each other, but engaged 
in different industries might cause the suppliers 
to spur each other on to provide anecdotal mate- 
rial to support their beliefs and contentions, 
while at the same time providing the advantage 
of securing great coverage with a smaller ex- 
penditure of man hours. 

This panel technique was experimented with 
in two preliminary panels, one of three persons 
and one of five persons, each representing a dif- 
ferent industry. A representative of the M. A. 
of S. was present at the interviews, but did not 
Participate except to introduce the University 
people. Three University interviewers were pres- 
ent; one led the discussion, the other two sat at 
the table to take notes and only infrequently, at 
the beginning and end, asked questions or made 
comments. The respondent businessmen on each 
panel knew some of those who participated in 
other panels so that a chain of acquaintanceship 
was maintained. No discernible feeling of ten- 
sion or of strain was noted by the M. A. of S. 
member or the University people. Rather, the 
give and take of experience and comment was 
such that much of the discussion flowed without 
any guidance or questioning by the University 
Chairman. From these two meetings, each of 
which lasted more than an hour, an interview 
outline was prepared 

Other panels were then scheduled, with the 
University participation reduced to two, the 
Chairman and a notetaker. The interview out- 
line as developed was not followed exactly, in 
the sense that each item on the outline did not 
become a question which was asked. The pur- 
pose of the project was explained in less than 
two minutes. Newspaper publicity in the local 
press made the project fairly well known. Clip- 
pings were given the respondents. The objec- 


tives were commented on briefly and the main 
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headings of the outline were quite simply stated. 
There were 6 main areas of interest: (1) the 
method of securing the contract, (2) contract 
administration, (3) technical engineering con- 
siderations in relation to the contract, (4) the 
strong points in the buyer-supplier relations, (5) 
the weak points in this relation and (6) any 
suggestions for change. 

At this point the panel members took over. 
In the initial interview the word “contractor” 
was used for “buyer,” but the members of the 
panel quickly suggested that the word “buyer” 
be substituted. The interviews took approxi- 
mately an hour and a quarter. As the interviews 
progressed, certain questions were not stressed 
while others were emphasized more than origi- 
nally had been planned. For example, the ques- 
tions relating to the initiation of a sale and for- 
mal negotiations simply became irrelevant; the 
essential question became how does the seller 
find out the buyer has an interest in his product. 
Similarly the questions of sales completion and 
of product inspection were irrelevant because the 
specifications were explained by the suppliers in 
their own way. 

In all, eight panel meetings were held at in- 
tervals of one week under the auspices of the 
M. A. of S. At the end of each meeting cach 
businessman was given the interview form with 
a request that if he had any comments to add 
or any additional data to supply, they would be 
appreciated. Several took occasion to give addi- 
tional factual information about sales, profits 
and other numerical data. Each person inter- 
viewed, incidentally one woman was included in 
the interviews, was supplied a small card before 
the interview began which requested certain in- 
formation for classification purposes. In many 
instances these cards were retained by the inter- 
viewee and mailed to the University later in the 
week. 

The sample of 30 so interviewed was be 
lieved to be too small to be entirely reliable be- 
cause all the firms were located in the city of 
Syracuse or within a small radius, about 15 
miles, of the City. Therefore it was decided to 
go further afield to an area approximately 75 


miles around Syracuse. Contacts were made with 
Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associa- 
tions and in some instances individual firms. As 
a result of these contacts panels were set up in 
the cities of Cortland, Watertown, Auburn, 
Geneva, and Binghamton. An additional 26 in- 
terviews were conducted in five such panels. In 
addition, in several communities where it was 


not found practical to set up a panel but in 


which individual businessmen indicated interest, 
they were interviewed individually at their places 
of business. 

The data of these interviews were written 
up in narrative form; a summary and analysis 
were then prepared. From this a questionnaire 
was evolved to be mailed to the lists of suppliers 
which had, meanwhile, been received from the 
XYZ Corporation and the ABC Corporation. 

The questionnaire was pretested by inter- 
view sessions with small manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in the Syracuse area. Those interviewed 
for this purpose had not been in the panel 
groups. Some seven visits were made, and the 
questionnaire was edited. As revised and print- 
ed, the questionnaire was mailed during the 
winter of 1959-1960 to some 3,000 suppliers from 
the industry lists. 


Evaluation of the Panel Interview Technique 


Certain guide lines relating to the studies 
of the panels are worthy of note. Suppliers of 
the same industry were not interviewed on the 
same panel, nor were the panelists forced to 
direct their interests and conversation to particu- 
lar points in discussion, rather the structuring of 
the interviews was only on the major problems 
of the interview form. Each panelist was free to 
discuss in any fashion he chose provided he 
stuck generally to the problems of the relations 
of small suppliers to large buyers. Some of the 
discussion was in the form of personal conver- 
sations with the discussion leader as listener. 
At other times panelists in turn talked to a given 
proposition. In every instance a serious attempt 
is made to have at least some comment by the 
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As You Were Saying— 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


T THE annual Conference of the Personnel 

Association of Toronto this year, a study 

of the place of personnel in the organization 

charts of six Canadian companies was distrib- 
uted. 


There was a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about personnel policies and programs, 
and we quote some sample highlights from ma- 
terial furnished by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission which employs a staff of 
approximately 15,000 people. 

‘The Hydro’ in cooperation with a few other 
companies, conducts an annual salary survey of en 
gineering, administrative, technical and clerical sal 
aries. The significant thing about this survey is 
that it uses a system of job evaluation to reduce the 
jobs of each participating company to a common 
evaluation point scale. This process largely elimi- 
nates the need for establishing accurate job matches 
which often proves to be the principal difficulty con- 
fronting the majority of conventional surveys. 


Significant work is being carried out on the 
frontiers of personnel administration by a personnel 
research group. This group has been conducting 
research in such areas as communications, measur 
ing the effectiveness of training, measuring morale 
and studying the changes in this factor which are 
brought about by the application of different prac 
tices and activities. 

Closely allied to this function is that of the 
personnel planning group. The department is large 
ly concerned with gathering data about economic, 
social and other influences, and determining the 
effects they will have on personnel matters. This 
information is then provided to any of the head 
office personnel staff or field personnel officers for 
their guidance in the direction of their activities. 

Ontario Hydro provides a psychological coun 
seling service within the medical branch of the per 
sonnel department. This service is available for a 
wide variety of personnel problems and in addition 


is used to furnish assistance to supervisory staff in 


dealing with particularly difficult employee-relations 
matters. It enjoys an excellent reputation which 
alone is a noteworthy point in view of the complexi- 


ties inherent in the provision of such a service. 


Considerable emphasis is placed on training 
and development at all levels of “The Hydro’ organ- 
ization. The majority of the trade skills which On 
tario Hydro uses in its construction and operations 
work must be developed once the employee joins the 
organization and such training is conducted largely 
in the field by supervisors who have first been pro 
vided with training in the techniques of instruc 
tion. Management development is carried on con- 
tinuously at headquarters where supervisory and 
management personne! are assembled at regular 
intervals for seminars and discussion groups under 


the leadership of various trained specialists. 


It is the stated policy of Ontario Hydro to com 
pensate employees according to (1) the demands of 
the job, (2) community salary rates for comparable 
occupations and (3) the merit of the individual. In 
the recent past new procedures have been installed 
covering job evaluation, salary surveys and merit 
assessment to assist in the realization of these pol 


icy objectives 





It’s true enough that some of us are a 
lot less susceptible to bo. edom than others. 
But discount the boasts of people who 
claim they’re immune to it. Psychologists 
say no one is; we all get bored at one time 
or another. We spend a lot more time in 
this state than we realize—in fact, about 
one-third of our waking lives. Boredom 
comes from within rather than from with- 
out. It depends on one’s attitude, incen- 
tive, intelligence, zest and general emo- 
tional make-up. 


—Judith Churchill in McCall's 








AS YOU 


WERE SAYING 


MORE ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS 


N arTicLe published in our June issue, 
A “Credit Unions Pro and Con,” by Frank 
Greenwood, has aroused quite a bit of interest. 
The Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
feels that some false impressions may have been 
created by certain statements in the article, and 


because we are always interested in presenting 


both sides of every story, we quote from a letter 
written by Warren Lutey, Director of the Public 
Relations Department of the Association. 

The article says, “There are many sources of 
small loans and laws against usury, and the growth 
of the legitimate personal finance companies have 
just about eliminated usurious loans.” 

We wish this were true. However, the evi- 
dence continues to show that usury abounds in the 
United States. For instance, the hearings on the 
Douglas “truth-in-lending” bill, just recently com- 
pleted, bears this out; William McChesney Martin, 
head of the Federal Reserve, told the Committee 
he was unable to figure out the cost of an auto loan 
himself. This is the field in which there are many 
abuses, with outrageous rates frequently charged. 

The State Bar of Texas last week urged sup- 
port of a constitutional amendment to regulate 
small loans because of the usury in that state. As 
you no doubt know, only 30 states in the union have 
uniform small loans laws. 

Because of the growth of revolving credit, as 
well as time credit purchases, most consumers owe 
far more money on merchandise than they owe to 
personal finance companies, and they often pay 
very high rates for this kind of credit. 

In the fourth paragraph of this article, Mr. 
Greenwood states, “There exists a vigorous, aggres- 
sive national organization which 1s now apparently 
thinking in terms of control of an important part 
of the economy.” 

Since CUNA is the only national organization 
of credit unions, we presume he is referring to us. 
You should know that we have no idea whatsoever 
of trying to “control” any part of the economy. We 
think all legal types of lending agencies have an 
important function. Our only interest is in helping 
to improve the operations of credit unions and 
their services to members, and to make this service 
available to people who want to own and operate 


credit unions. Since credit unions by their defini- 
tion are nonprofit groups, and we are a nonprofit 
association, we have no other motive. 

In the same paragraph, Mr. Greenwood states, 
“Individual credit unions that have grown impres- 
sively have been forced by their costs to make rela- 
tively large loans for real estate and other pur- 
poses...” 

Actually, credit unions are closely regulated by 
law as to the loans they can make. For instance, half 
of the credit unions in the U. S. operate under the 
Federal law and they cannot make real estate loans. 
Real estate loans can be made from surplus funds 
only by state groups in some states, and since these 
bring in a lower rate of interest than personal loans, 
there would certainly be no financial advantage for 
large credit unions in making real estate loans. A 
financial analysis by Dr. John Croteau, quoted in 
the book The Federal Credit Union, published by 
Harper, shows that larger credit unions have higher 
costs per loan, rather than the reverse. 

In the fifth paragraph on the first page of his 
article, Mr. Greenwood says, “The Bank of Amer- 
ica’s ‘Employee Loan and Deposit Plan’ offers serv- 
ices almost identical to a credit union, as do services 
offered by other banks across the country.” 

There is a basic difference in the service offered 
by in-plant banking and that offered by credit 
unions. 

The members own and operate the credit union 
themselves; no outside agency nor the employer is 
involved. This means credit unions can make 
emergency loans which could never be considered 
by a bank, and can also make loans without security 
in extreme cases. The capital from which credit 
unions make loans consists of the savings of mem- 
bers, and only members may save and only mem- 
bers may borrow. 

In several places Mr. Greenwood refers to 
“business subsidies” of credit unions. 

We wish to point out that where management 
does provide office space, or assistance to credit 
unions, this is not done as a subsidy. As Mr. Green- 
wood states elsewhere in this article, management 
receives considerable benefit from the credit union, 
and realizing this, encourages the credit union to 
operate by providing space in many cases. How- 


(Continued on page 242) 





Towarp UNperstanpinc HuMaAN PERsoNALIrIEs. 
By Robert Leeper and Peter Madison. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 439 
pps. $5.50. 

In a sense this volume represents a Trojan 
like effort to bridge the gap between theory, 
practice and the abounding unknowns still to be 
found in the psychology of personality. As a 
consequence, in reviewing a book of this nature, 
one is impelled either to engage in a long and 


detailed evaluation or characterize it within a 


. | ] c | 
generalized framework. 


behavioral 


Secause the dynamics 


manifestations, well th 


1 theoretical orientati 


and as as 


tT . 
different concepts an ns, 


relating to personality can easily lead one to 


involved and sometimes desultory commentary, 


would be bes 
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of departure must be 
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SCnoois, 


competing 
polemic 
the psychoanalytic approach, and only somewhat 
more for the so-called stimulus—response ration 
ale, choosing to place their faith in the person 
ality framework representing an amalgam be- 
tween that of the interpersonal psychotherapists 
and the experimental psychologists. On balance, 
however, the authors succinctly (and accurately) 
depict the psychology of personality as being 
“still at a stage where we are shaping many of 
our fundamental conceptual tools.” 


The authors nonetheless make a rather de- 
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fensible presentation for their “organizational 
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theory of per 
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ume is to attempt to lay the foundation for a 
systematic approach to the study of the process 
of accommodation between organized labor and 
organized management at the local establish- 
ment level. The Illini study was a study in depth 
concerning eight establishments. The present 
volume covers forty-one, and therefore the meth- 
odology was altered. 

The survey data was assembled by inter- 
view (and use of an interview schedule) with 
top representatives of labor and management in 
each unit. 


The authors in their Foreword emphasize 
this is only a step in a continuing series of in- 
vestigations to develop a more scientific descrip- 
tion and analysis of labor-management relations 
—it is not a final report. 

This searching study of a complex relation- 
ship between labor and management is thor- 
oughly documented and explained. The chapter 
headings in themselves give a picture of its de- 
tail: The Conceptual Framework and Research 
Design; Descriptions of the Accommodation 
Process by Separate Aspects; Determining Di- 
mensions of the Process Through Factor Anal- 
ysis; Development of a Typology of Union- 
Management Relationships; The Significance of 
Environmental Variables; Results of the Process: 
Psychological Variables; Process and Economic 
Results. 

To this reviewer, the volume offers an ap- 
proach to resolve many theories of the develop- 
ing relationship between management and labor 
in a unit; however, the method of presentation 
in its thoroughness makes it slow reading for a 
person in the industrial relations field who has 
not followed these statistical techniques for 
many years. The probable necessary use of de- 
scriptive shorthand as “clusters” makes reading 
without constant looking up of the original de- 
scription difficult. 

Some of the findings of interest were: 

1. Union-management relationships are ba- 
sically very similar although there are 
variations in detail. 

Comparable aspects of contract negotia- 
tions and grievance settlement indicated 


thatthe local plant relationships (in 
these matters) tended to be a rather con- 
sistent, unified process. 

The accommodation process between the 
parties may be affected by factors of a 
general community nature but aspects re- 
lating specifically to the parties may be 
the determinant in the decision making. 
The satisfaction of one party can’t be 
determined by a knowledge of the other 
party’s satisfaction. 

Union approval of management is re- 
lated mainly to satisfaction with depth of 
influence and with the manner of con- 
tract negotiations and grievance settle- 
ment. Wages and fringe benefits were 
the main components of union satisfac- 
tion. 

In summary, this book is of value to indus- 
try, not in its results, but rather its efforts to 
chart areas in the field of management-union 
relation that can guide us in future years in the 
analysis of our problems. 


MEL SANDLER 


Lonerrupinat Statistica, Anatysis. By Nathan 
Goldfarb. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1960. 
220 pps. $5.00. : 

This introduction to “the method of re- 
peated observations from a fixed sample,” be- 
gins with a brief history of statistics. In this, 
we learn that statistics have not always enjoyed 
their present status. For instance, David in- 
curred the wrath of God for enumerating the 
children of Israel and the Romans conducted 
a purification ceremony at the conclusion of 
their census taking. 

The longitudinal method is described and 
its advantages, disadvantages and special prob- 
lems, including personnel problems, are dis- 
cussed. A major problem is drop-outs. Subjects 
are lost due to emigration, death, and uncoopera- 
tives. When punch cards are used, it is difficult 
to obtain, train and keep enough reliable coders. 
Goldfarb strongly recommends the newer elec- 
tronic computors such as the Univac for over- 
coming this problem. Drop-outs of interviewers 
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and other research personnel can also be a seri- 
ous problem in longitudinal studies. 

For examples of longitudinal statistical anal 
yses that have been made, Goldfarb draws heav- 
ily on his own experiences with the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York and with 
the Continuous Work History sample of about 
a million in the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Thus most of the examples 
are from the fields of medicine and welfare, but 
one example regarding voting intentions is 
timely in an election year. 

Personnel men might well consider the ad- 
vantages of a longitudinal method over a cross 
sectional method in studying changing attitudes 
or morale of employees. In the final chapter on 
“Suggested Areas for Longitudinal Studies,” 
Goldfarb says, “Personnel officers might collect 
sufficient personnel information to indicate what 
kinds of apprentices become successful. For ex- 
ample, where are the most successful salesmen 
obtained—from advertisements, from recom- 
mendations of other salesmen or from compet- 
ing companies? What kinds of employees can 
be expected to remain with the company for 
What are the 


patterns in the organization?” 


either short or long periods? 
promotional 
Anyone considering tackling similar problems 
would do well to read this book first, for as 
Goldfarb wisely points out, longitudinal studies 
can be costly in time, money and personnel. 
Careful planning including establishing priority 
of objectives, as well as coordination and super- 
vision of personnel are essential if goals are to 
be reached. 

Except for a few charts which might have 
been explained a little more, the style of writing 
is quite clear and the examples good, although 
somewhat lengthy and repetitious. In regard to 
the book, as such, the type (lithographed) is 
legible and the size of the book makes it con- 
venient to handle. The very uneven right hand 
margins in a hard back are a little annoying at 
first, and the “footnotes” relegated to the Ap- 
pendix and numbered separately for each chap- 
ter make it very inconvenient to locate refer- 


ences, especially when an “op. cit.” refers back 
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several pages to a reference in an earlier chap 
ter. There is a good bibliography, however, con 
taining 73 references 


Mivprep B. Mrrcueni 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS FoR Supervisors. By Glenn 
Gardiner & Associates. Elliott Service Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 1960. 141 pages, $3.95. 
This short volume is a compilation of 
twelve “management skill studies” which origi 
nally appeared in a weekly service for foremen 
and supervisors published by the authors. The 
management skills presented here range from 
managing time to self development. Five of 
the skills concern some phase of communication. 

Each discussion is presented in a common 
sense way. The importance ot that particular 
skill is pointed out, and some steps or sugges 
tions tor improvement are given 


“Self-Check Review,” which 


Each chapter 


conclude s with ! 


is intended to help the reader determine arcas 
within that particular skill where he needs im 
provement. 

There is little that new in this volume, 


however. Much, if not all, the information and 


suggestions Offered are already known to the 


average first-line supervisor. That is, if he were 


asked to think out and write down his ideas on, 
say, planning, he would probably come up with 
something very similar to what is presented 


here. However, few supervisors are going to be 


asked to do that chore, and fewer still are going 


to initiate such an analysis without prompting. 


Thus, for the vast majority of supervisors, this 


book has the merit of presenting in written 


form suggestions and ideas in developing some 


important skills, which supervisors need to 


be successful 


The authors have a tendency to oversimplify 


in their desire to be positive vet simple. For 


instance, in a discussion of communication they 


the challenge is to master the 


state that 
irt of listening in order to grapple with difficult 
differences in meaning and achieve understand 
ing.” This is of course true enough, but that 
simple statement disguises a complex problem 


for which no sure answer has yet been found 
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In fact, this problem, so simply “solved” in this 
discussion of the skill of communication, lies 
at the very heart of many of our most vexing 
management-employee difficulties. 

The strongest chapters are those that deal 
with skills which are susceptible to summariz- 
ing in a formula. For example, the chapter on 
selling one’s ideas lists six steps to the mastery 
of that skill. The first is “know your ‘product,’” 
the last “close the ‘sale’.”. Through use of simple 
examples the main point of each step is clearly 
made. 


The weakest chapters are those dealing with 


such “skills” as exercising authority, developing 
people, and self-development. These are activi- 
ties for which no formulas can be successfully 
devised, although the authors do make the at- 
tempt. For instance, the six “Principles of Ex- 
ercising Authority” described in one chapter 
provide little in the way of really concrete help 
for the supervisor whose boss has told him that 
he needs “to delegate more responsibility and 
authority.” 

The book is clearly written. The authors 
obviously have taken their own advice on clear 
writing: the sentences are fairly short, and the 
words simple. Their ideas and suggestions for 
developing skills are clearly presented, and 
their points well made by use of examples, and 
by encouraging the reader to examine his own 
performance in these areas. 

All in all, this “how-to-do-it” book should 
be a help to the supervisor who is looking for a 
simply presented outline of some rather basic 
supervisory skills. It would be a disappointment 
to the supervisor who is looking for informa- 
tion-in-depth on these important skills. 

Evcene T. Murpny 

General Electric Company 

Richland, Washington 
Exptoyee Disciptine. By Laurence Stessin. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
1960, 315 pps., $7.85. 

It is an awesome statistic that approximately 
30°, of all arbitrable issues dwell upon the 
matter of employee discipline. At the core of 
all arbitrations, whatever the causes, lies the 


question of proper contract language and ap- 
propriate interpretation of that language. When- 
ever this language is less than circumspect and 
unambiguous, thereby allowing for variances in 
interpretive values, a third party—an impartial 
umpire or arbiter—is called upon to resolve con- 
flicting, abstruse or even manifest differences, 
especially in instances where the “just cause” 
clause is involved. 

Dr. Stessin has done a craftsman-like job in 
bringing together the landmark, as well as re- 
cent, arbitration awards in order to evaluate the 
status and direction of employee discipline in 
our complex industrial milieu. A longitudinal 
study of discipline awards raised in the author’s 
mind a number of penetrating questions, the 
central one, however, being: is it possible to 
extract some rules that can aid in predicting the 
outcome of disputes and can be used as guides 
in adjusting disputes during grievance process- 
ing? Admitting he sees a pattern or trend to- 
ward a “common law” of employee discipline 
awards, Stessin is also careful to point out these 
are generalizations which are often contrary to 
specific cases in point. 

The great unknown in all this, of course, is 
the arbitrator himself. If, historically, one or a 
number of arbiters has handed down consistent 
awards in like instances, a good case can be 
made for precedence. And, in point of fact, 
such is often the case. While each case must be 
judged on its own, and all arbitrators subscribe 
to this theorem, past awards are seldom over- 
looked. It is for this very purpose—to assure 
consistency and adherence to precedent—that 
some arbiters are selected! In some sectors of 
disciplining, the anticipated arbiter outcomes 
are patently evident, e.g., wildcat strikes and 
stealing, but in other areas, ¢.g., negligence and 
quitting, the outcomes are not self-evident, thus 
both lending credence to precedential values and 
obfuscating them as well. 

This book represents a well-documented, 
easy-to-read, and concise treatise on employee 
discipline. It should be “must” reading for all 
labor relations practitioners. 

B. J. Sperorr 
























Helpful new McGraw-Hill books 
STAFF IN ORGANIZATION 


Just Published. Here are practical facts that lead 
to increased efficiency and profitability of the busi 
ness organization—through greater use of the capa 
bilities of every staff member and more effective 
integration of staff functions. By Ernest Dale, Pres., 
Ernest Dale Associates; and Lyndall F. Urwick, 
Chairman, Urwick Orr & Partners, Ltd. 250 pp., 14 
illus., $6.00 


THE GREAT ORGANIZERS 


Just Published. How the master organizers of Du 
Pont, General Motors, National Steel, and West 
inghouse led their companies to new heights of 
Here are the methods they used—revealed 
in step-by-step detail to help you gain more profit 
able organizational planning in comparable situa 


tions. By Ernest Dale. 271 pp., 12 charts, $5.95 


PEOPLE, PROBLEMS 
AND PROFITS 


The Uses of Psychology in Management 
Just Published. This practical application of psy 


to personnel problems guides you in 
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chology man 

by helping each employee 
develop his own personality—do his best work. By 
Saul Gellerman, Psychological Consultant. 242 pp., 


5.95 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF ENTERPRISE 


Just Published. Examines management in American 
business realistically, and sets forth ideas on new 
directions it must take in the management of its 
human resources. Compares traditional theory to 
viewpoint consistent with today’s scientific findings. 
By Douglas McGregor, M.1.T. 246 pp., $4.95 
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Note on an Interview 
Technique 


(Continued from page 233) 


suppliers on every major issue. On the whole 
this was successful. 

In almost each panel meeting suppliers 
themselves suggested the importance of gifts and 


the polite name for graft) in their 


gratuities { 


relations with buvers. Incidentally, the insistence 


upon raising this as a relevant part of the rela- 


tions between small suppliers and large buyers 


yola-graft” stories broke 


in the Congressional hearings and press during 


The panels se 1 three purposes. First, 
the provi led substantive information, often 
anecdotal, but always related to experience and 
to the ongoing | S$ process. Secondly, the 
panels provided volved but rich source of 
questions for th d questionnaire. Third, 
and of equal importance, the interviewers 
learned first! | it the problems and rela- 
t s < . 5 id buvers, least in 
the area of ¢ | New York 

Wh Ww project was be- 
gun, ‘ that the technique used 
would supply valid st tistical data regarding 
the r-rel pliers and buyers The 
data ratl " qualitative, and would 
deal vith tl ous forms and types of 
econom tions which bind supplier to 
buyer. TI vanel interview findings 
lies not in statistically quant fiable data but in 
the insights into supplier-buver relations in cen- 
tral New York vw } on the whole, be 
onsidered fairly typical of an industrial super- 
stri Ir 20th ry United State: 





WORTH REMEMBERING 


To brag little, to lose well, 

To crow gently, if in luck, 

To pay up, to own up, 

To shut up if beaten, 

Are the virtues of a sportingman. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 





Personnel Research 


Tre MeasureMENT oF VocaTIONAL INTERESTS 
By « Srerzotyre Ranxinc Mertuop. By Ken- 
neth M. Miller, University of Tasmania. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 3, June 
1960, 169-171. 


The Rothwell Interest Blank, first developed 
in Australia (Rothwell, 1947), is the instrument 
under research in this article. The blank con- 
sists of nine panels of 12 categories cach; the 
Categories are similar to the ten of the Kuder 
Preference Record, Form CH, plus two others 
known as “Practical” and “Medical.” All panels 
list one occupational title belonging to each of 
the categories, with the position of each varied 
systematically in the panels. The subject is 
asked to rank all occupations, 1 to 12, first 
choice to last, in each panel. The rank scores 
are added for each category, and, consequently, 
the preferred categories yield the lower scores. 
Its chief value appears to be its brevity. 

The assumption is made in this test con- 
struction that individuals have stereotyped ideas 
about the nature of occupations and tend to ex- 
press interest by the stereotype rather than by 
exact knowledge of job duties. This presup- 
poses, of course, that sufficient general informa- 
tion has been attained to contribute at least a 
stereotyped response to all the occupations in- 
cluded. As much of the research was done on 
16-year-old adolescents, it is doubtful that cither 
guidance or experience had been so fruitful. 

Little evidence of concurrent validity is 
available but when the mean scores for certain 
occupational groups (e.g., male science teachers, 
engineers, and female clerical workers) are ex- 
amined, the most preferred scores fall in the 
expected categories. Intercorrelations to estab- 
lish internal consistency were fairly low, and, 
even among the higher correlation groups, domi- 
nant interests of individuals were clearly differ- 
entiated. To establish construct validity, rele- 
vant scales of the Rothwell Blank and the Kuder 
were correlated, with results ranging from .32 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


for Social Service to 88 for Musical. 

Both test-retest and split-half methods were 
used after three weeks with most groups origi- 
nally examined. Test-retest was also used with 
some groups after three-month and five-month 
intervals. The range of reliability, including all 
studies, was from .44 to .95; and, although the 
mean reliability of three-week study groups 
ranged from .82 to .89, it was quite noticeable 
that mean reliability drops to .65 after a five- 
month interval. It would seem that to insure 
adequate guidance of individuals that reliability 
should hold up in the 80's over a period of at 
least a year. 

Though the main use of the Rothwell Blank 
is as the basis for an occupational interview, it 
can be used with individuals or groups with 
comparisons in percentile norms for secondary 
school, university, and vocational groups. 


Hazarp Exposure DirreRENTIATION NECESSARY 
FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE ACCIDENT-PRONE 
Emptoyver. By Paul L. Crawford, Ohio Power 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960, 
192-194. 

Mr. Crawford summarizes briefly the com- 
ments of researchists in accident-proneness, and 
stresses the refinements in methodology sug- 
gested by Teel and DuBois (1954). It is the 
third of their suggestions, better determination 
of exposure to hazard by the individual, which 
he explores. 

This study is based on 220 personal injury 
accidents within a group of 737 male electric 
utility employees occurring within a period of 
one year. Minor and disabling accidents are 
included and situational accidents (not caused 
by unsafe acts of individuals) have been elimi- 
nated from study. No significant difference ob- 
tains between the theoretical and the observed 
distribution of accidents. 

The data was analyzed by job groups, in 
order to differentiate according to relative haz- 
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ard exposure, with the assumption that individ- 
uals engaged in the same task are exposed to 


the same physical conditions. The accident fre- 
quency of an unskilled learning group was 
highest in the same relationship as reported by 
Schulzinger (1954) in his analysis of 35,000 
accidents. Chi square technique reveals no sig- 
nificance, however, in accidents per hazard 
group over expectancy, though long-term data 
on same individuals would indicate the presence 
of accident-proneness. 

Results of the study show that groups 
should be matched on the basis of hazard ex- 
posure before data is analyzed for individual 
accident-proneness. As no accident-prone in- 
dividuals were definitely identified, analysis of 
psychological variables could not be performed. 
Suggestion is made that identification of acci- 
dent-prone individuals could best be made if the 
study group were composed only of employees 
exposed to essentially the same occupational 


hazards. 


INTERRATER AGREEMENT AND Prepictive VALipITY. 
By Charles D. Windle and Harvey F. Ding- 
man, Pacific State Hospital. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960, 203-204. 


This study was made in the attempt to sub- 
stantiate the results of previous research along 
the same lines. The work of Buckner (1959) 
is related, in that his data tended to indicate 
that low interrater agreement may result in 
ratings which have higher validity against a 
complex criterion than ratings made by raters 
who agree well with one another. The argu- 
ment thus advanced was that factor pure com- 
ponents of the criterior were reported by differ 
ent raters as each could observe only certain 
items of job performance. 

The authors of the present study are using 
data on illiterate Iranian truck drivers which 
Windle collected while employed by the Iranian 
Oil Exploration and Producing Company, Iran. 
When an intelligence test was developed for 
this group, independent ratings of intelligence 
were obtained from pairs of supervisors who 
ranked 16 to 42 employees. The ranks were 


converted to standard scores and correlated with 
intelligence scores, thus obtaining a definite sta- 
tistical relationship of + .31. The data was then 
divided into four groups to determine the ex- 
tent to which unreliability of raters or ratings 
affected the validity. The results show that the 
validity for the reliable raters, when they are 
rating reliably, is highest and is a value signifi 
cantly different from zero. Thus it would seem 
that in situations where raters have an oppor- 
tunity to observe behavior rather freely, and 
where the Aptitude being measured is easily 
understood, that the ratings should be weighed 
by their agreement rather than by their dis 


agreement. 


More About Credit Unions 


(Continued from page 235) 


ever, this is entirely voluntary on the part of man 
agement—many credit unions have no help at all 
from the employer 

Therefore, the conclusion Mr. Greenwood 
draws in his article that “The decision to approve 
one (a credit union) almost certainly includes 
underwriting some of its costs,” is not true: 

It is a matter of CUNA policy to encourage 
credit unions to stand entirely on their own fect, 
even though management is willing to provide 
office space, et 


not our policy, and in fact, 


Incidentally, it 
we actually discourage the idea which Mr. Green 
wood reports of the employer paying the initial fee 
to set up a credit union 

On page 52, again Mr. Greenwoou refers to re 
ports he has heard that credit unions are interested 
in entering “the world of big banking.” 

This is simply not true. Surplus funds of cred 
it unions are closely regulated by law, and must be 
invested in government securities, shares of insured 

vings and loan associations, or other credit unions. 

We thought you would like to know this and 
that your readers, in all fairness, should know that 
we have no aims to “create competitors” or “under 


mine the nation’s free enterprise system.” 





The only time some people work like a 
horse is when the boss rides them. 








The Personnel Pulse 


One of a Series of Staff Reports 


GIVE UP THE COFFEE BREAK? 


M ore than one-half of the people who filled 


out and returned our recent question- 
naire on the subject would like to! Those 
whose responsibility it is to administer the coffee 
break report that the difficulties it creates, and 
the expense involved, far outweigh the benefits 
derived. But all of them grant that the practice 
is spreading and here to stay. 

We sent out 5000 questionnaires to our sub- 
scribers; 2500 to non-subscribers in our field. 
Approximately 70% replied—an unusually high 
response, which supports our belief that interest 
in the topic runs high, and a solution to the 
problems it poses is grealty desired. 

To get a fair picture, we broke down the 
replies into two groups; those which came from 
companies employing less than 1000 people, and 
those employing more than 1000. Here are 
some of the findings. 

On the question of free coffee vs. catering 
service, including vending machines, or provid- 
ing facilities for making and serving coffee, in 
the companies employing less than 1000 people, 
14 out of every 100 supply coffee free. In the 
same group, 50 Out of every 100 use a catering 
service, while 26 out of 100 make facilities avail- 
able. In the group employing 1000 or more, 
only 8 out of 100 furnish free coffee, 26 out of 
100 use a catering service, and 53 out of 100 
provide facilities. In this group, 16 out of 100 
companies have no coffee break’ at all, while 
in the companies employing less than 1000 
people, only 6 out of 100 do not permit it. 

On the question of allowing employees to 
leave the building, in the large companies, 28 
out of 100 permit it; in the small companies, 
the figure is 45 out of 100. 

When it came to whether hourly, as well 
as salaried workers were permitted a coffee 
break, 80 out of 100 of the large companies 
said that they applied the rule to both groups, 


while in the small companies, go out of 100 
allowed both groups to participate. 

In almost all companies, regardless of size, 
employees are allowed to bring their own coffee. 

Other findings of interest show that about 
30% of all companies allow 10 minutes morning 
and afternoon for the breaks; 40%, 15 minutes. 
A few companies limit the break to the morn- 
ing period. In most cases, enforcement of the 
prescribed time limit is in the hands of the 
department heads. Of the companies using 
vending machines, most of them have no speci- 
fied hour for a break, but permit the employees 
to get coffee at any time of the day. 

The majority of companies do not use the 
coffee break as an employment inducement, or 
mention it as a fringe benefit. 

Most of the comments concerned the difh- 
culty of enforcing the time limit, due to the 
congregation of large groups and subsequent 
visiting, and the clean-up problem. The com- 
panies which use vending machines, however, 
and set no specified times for a break, feel they 
have pretty well solved both these problems. 

On the question of benefits, most agree 
that the employees like the coffee break, that 
it does boost morale, and is particularly helpful 
to those needing relaxation from tedious, repeti- 
tious work, but all say that the abuse of time 
limits, and the expense involved do not com- 
pensate. One company put the cost of their 
coffee bill at $25,000 a year, and better than 
50° said they would like to eliminate the breaks 
altogether. 

While many may share the feeling of one 
subscriber who wrote, “It is largely a matter of 
habit which we wish had never been started,” 
this survey of ours seems to indicate that the 
habit— for better or worse—is here to stay, and, 
as with most habits, nothing much can be done 
to change it. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Great Western Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion has created a new administrative division 
which will be responsible for personnel admin- 
istration, according to an announcement made 
by Emil J. Seliga, Executive Vice President and 
Managing Director. It will be headed by Gor- 
don ]. Madden, recently elected a vice-president. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Seliga 
stated that “Great Western” has experienced a 
high rate of growth in recent years which has 
necessitated the rapid expansion of our per- 
sonnel program. We now employ more than 
300 persons in all job descriptions. Mr. Madden, 
who joined Great Western in January of this 
year, is well qualified to organize and manage 
the staff required to service the needs of Great 
Western’s more than 150,000 customers.” 

Mead Johnson & Company, nutritional and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, Evansville, In- 
diana, announces the appointment of Richard 
W. Drebus, Ph.D., as Manager of Technical 
Personnel Development. Dr. Drebus served as 
Director of Marketing and Administrative Serv- 
ices of the Ansul Chemical Company prior to 
joining Mead Johnson. 

The appointment of William ]. Bitting as 
Personnel Manager at Hammermill Paper Com- 


With the Local 


pany’s Oswego Division, has been announced 
by the Vice President and manager of Mills, 
F. E. Bahrenburg. 

In his new position, Mr. Bitting will be 
responsible for all personnel activities at the 
paper mill in Oswego, N. Y. when it comes 
under Hammermill control, late this fall. He 
will report to Victor S. Oakes, newly appointed 


division manager. 


G. A. Swim, Executive Vice President of 
the Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., announces the appointment of Gordon 
D. Riedell to the position of Personnel Director. 
Gamewell, a subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company, 
manufactures municipal and industrial fire 
alarm systems, police systems, and precision 
electron-mechanical equipment. 

Mr. Riedell comes to Gamewell with a 

covering labor 
relations, org and develop- 
ment, employment and safety control programs. 
He was formerly employed at the Farrington 
Mfg. Company, Needham, Mass., as’ Personnel 
Manager, prior to which he was Labor Rela- 
tions Supervisor at the Raytheon Mfg. Com- 
pany’s Semi-Conductor Division in Newton, 


Mass. 


Associations 





Dr. Frep C. Forp, director of personnel at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been named 
president-elect of the Cottece anp University 
PersonNEL Association. The election took place 
at a recent meeting of the association held at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

The association is made up of directors of 
personnel and other officers responsible for per- 
sonnel administration from more than 450 col- 
leges and universities in the United States and 
foreign countries. 


“The election of Dr. Ford,” 


Donald E. Dickason, executive secretary of the 


according to 


association, “is in recognition of the outstanding 
personnel program being carried on at Pennsyl- 
’ 


yania under his direction.” 


Dr. Ford, who is also an instructor in eco- 
nomics and social statistics at the University, re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science in metal- 
lurgical engineering from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the degrees of master 


of arts and doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh. 

He has been director of personnel at the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1955, and prior 
to joining the staff of the University as associate 
director of personnel in 1954, was director of 
personnel and institutional research at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, where he was also asso- 
ciate professor of education. 





Tue Pustic Personnet Association re- 
ports in Personnel News, its monthly news- 
letter that the Forty Plus Club of New York, a 
cooperative organization of unemployed busi- 
ness executives, shows that, since its founding 
in 1938 to overcome employer prejudice to ap- 
plicants over 40, the organization has placed 
more than 5,000 of its members, although only 
about one out of 10 who apply qualify for mem- 
bership. Screening is done by modern personnel 
evaluation techniques and includes several ex- 
aminations. 

Tests show that mental vigor is not a matter 
of age. Members are helped to plan position- 
finding campaigns for themselves, and also 
serve on committees to aid others in similar 
attempts. Turnover is high, new members re- 
place old about three times a year. There are 
nearly three times as many positions available 
as members to fill them most of the time. 

PPA has tapped the tips that appear regu- 
larly in a Personnel News column, “Tips Worth 
Tapping,” and published the accumulation of 
several years in a Personnel Report. 

Tue Nationa, Caprra CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic PEersonNeL Association, WasHINGTON, 
D. C., has elected Paul Bigbee of the University 
of Maryland, president. Quentin Verdier of In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration is the 
vice president. The secretary is Gordon H. Van 
Keuren of the U. S. Marine Corps. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Messer of the Civil Service Commission 
is treasurer. 

James Mosel, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy at George Washington University, spoke to 
the group recently on “Human Relations: For 
What?” He pointed out that enthusiasm for 


human relations in personnel management 
abounds. Eliminating tensions and conflicts 
may, however, also weaken incentives for pro- 
duction. How far can we go? Professor Mosel 


‘spoke on the results of a two-year research study 


on the cultural patterns and administrative be- 
havior in Thailand for the Ford Foundation 
and Indiana University. 





PERSONNEL AND INpUsTRIAL ReLations Asso- 
ciaTion (Los ANcELEs) was urged at a recent 
meeting to eliminate blue-sky fringe benefit 
ideas with straight talk. William E. Umstattd, 
president, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, speaking to the group suggested 
teaching employees the economic facts of life. 
He said, when you talk or write about wages 
at your firm, why not use the total figure in- 
cluding the fringe benefits which reflects the 
truth about what's being paid out for the serv- 
ices rendered? 

Dr. Arthur Upgren, professor of economics 
and director, Bureau of Economic Studies at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, talked 
about how the nation has stabilized a growing 
economy at another recent meeting. 

PIRAscope, the association news letter is 
running a series of articles on the various PIRA 
districts. District 1, for instance, is described as 
being unusual among PIRA districts in that 
there are few manufacturing companies in the 
area. Predominant are banks, insurance com- 
panies, oil companies, department stores, and 
utilities. One result has been lack of interest in 
topics having to do with unions and labor legis- 
lation. However, last year the district conducted 
a well-attended seminar on the problem of white 
collar unions. District 1 has experimented with 
panels and seminars along the lines of members 
functional responsibilities, such as employment 
and wage and salary. 

Recent district programs include a presenta- 
tion of the role of the arbitrator to District 5 
by Dr. Harold Roth, attorney and professor of 
law at U.S.C. He introduced his subject by 
showing how arbitrators differ because of their 
backgrounds and he emphasized how important 
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it is to pick an arbitrator on the basis of his 
previous awards. He said great care must be 
exercised in the preparation of the submission 
agreement because a well prepared submission 
agreement will crystalize and define the issues, 
and as a result limit the arbitrator’s authority. 
District 6 heard Michalda Connors, Man 
ager, Industrial Relations, Aeronca Manufactur 
ing Corp. as member-of-the-month very effec 
tively relate the history, services and operanvion 


of her company. She described the many facets 


JOURNAL 


of her particular job and pointed out that wom 
en can exert a pronounced influence in personnel 
relations to the advantage of all concerned. Dr. 
Robert S. Pogrund, Acro-Medical Staff, spoke on 
“The Challenge of Man’s Entry Into Space.” 
Robert Grier, public relations consultant, 
bout the kind of leadership company 
upervisors should assume in 
better understanding of the 
American Free Enterprise System at a District 


8 meetin 


y 
"hs 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





\ ComprEHENSIVE Report ON THE Ways IN 
Wuicn Companies are Hanpuinc Pourticat 
Activity Procrams was offered at an American 
Management Association briefing session Sep 
tember 8-9 in New York. The meeting was 
entitled “The Corporate Role and Policy in 
Political Activity.” 

A discussion of the situation in 1960 by 
Joseph Eley, Public Affairs Counselors, New 
York, N. Y., opened the mecting. The public 
iffairs approach to company participation in 
[ lit cS was explored by Donald W. Gapp, ot 
Donald W. Gapp Associates, Meadville, Pa. 

The major portion of the program was de 

d to case studies of five company programs 
Charles Ufford, director of industria! relations, 
The Warner and Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


: 1 
covered the company’s role in local, state, and 


national politics and pointed out the mistakes to 


voided in political activity programs. 
The briefing concluded with a “critique 
yanel” in which all speakers participated. Chair 
man of the meeting was A. L. Powell, director 
of public relations, The Pillsbury Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. He was assisted by Robert 
F. Groves, director of personnel relations, The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A “bread and butter” panel of personnel 
executives keynoted the American Management 
Association's fall personnel conference in Sep- 
tember with a question and answer session on 
“Where is Personnel Going?” The panel, like 
+ 


he conference sessions themselves, covered a 


broad rat ( per vel te pics irom organiza 
rm yx nsation to 

ta processing 

-d to offer ex 

i chance to fresh 

ssues in personnel 


with an over-all 


LIMATE OF Lapor Reta 
in address by Charles 
nt, Industrial Relations 
tion of Manufactur 
elations Research Asso 
a. «£, 


i climate of indus 


recently. He 


ount the pres 
r of unions. There 
in trade unions 
th the so-called 


to organize the 


re in an excell nt 

free society to the 

vidence of a willing- 

yperate, but we must encourage it 
He concluded that 


iding th onditions that 


proper information 


might 


an , th tor ‘ 
noltw l MNnainy”g 1 


nd the fact that mod 


presage sterner attitud 


t 
ern management men will seek to keep the 
managerial function and. endeavor to regain it 
where it has been lost through default or ap 


peasement, I firmly believe that we can achieve 
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the higher degree of responsibility requisite for 
the preservation of the values essential to our 
common destiny without wallowing in the 


waste of testing economic weapons.” 


Tue 1960-61 ScHepuLce or Supervisory IN 
stitutes for foremen, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents has been announced by Management 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion. 

Sessions are planned for both the first-line 
foremen and supervisors who direct and control 
the productive efforts of employees and for 
second-level management, the general foremen 
and superintendents. The series will provide 
participants with current materials and tech- 
niques 

MI, pioneer in University-coordinated man- 
agement training, is the largest and most com- 
prehensive program of its kind in the country. 
Each year it offers approximately 150 small 
group seminars, conferences, workshops, and in- 
stitutes for persons in all phases of management. 

Institutes will be held at the Wisconsin Cen- 
ter Building, Madison. Professor B. B. Boyd, 
of Management Institute staff is in charge of 
the programs and may be contacted for further 
details at T-19, University of ‘Wisconsin, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. i 


Sixty Mexn—20 or THem Newcomers, 
chosen after interviews on college campuses and 
40 of them veterans selected from the field- 
will attend the annual Fairbanks, Morse and 
Co. sales training school in Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The two-million-square-foot plant, whose 
products range from magnetos to diesel engines, 
will be the site of courses in selling things Fair- 
banks-Morse makes. In sharp contrast to the 
future requirement for a neat, well-dressed ap- 
pearance, the trainees will be in work clothes 
# casual sports wear as they disassemble, as- 
semble, test, and operate equipment. In the 
sales training workshops and role-playing por- 
tions of their course, they will be in the uniform 


of the sales profession—business suits. 


“We expect good results from this school 
because we have received many excellent reports 
from our 1959 training school,” said Russell W. 
Lewis, Fairbanks-Morse director of merchandis- 
ing, who for 20 years managed the company’s 
dealer division. “The first 17 graduates, all new 
comers, are now selling all lines of our products 
in all markets from coast to coast. The school 
has proved itself as an upgrading program. It 
gives well-rounded training that creates a set 
of men qualified for future promotion. We con- 
sider these men to be about two years ahead 
of those who go to work without specialized 
training.” 

In the talent search on 25 campuses this 
year, eight Fairbanks-Morse branch managers 
interviewed prospects in their parts of the nation. 

“What they looked for primarily,” Mr. 
Lewis said, “was the student who took part in 
extracurricular activities. They especially wanted 
to find the student who worked to pay at least 
part of his expenses, as a sign of aggressiveness 
that will pay off in sales work.” 

In turn, the college men were looking for 
some “plus” factors other than salary in the 
employer they chose, Mr. Lewis said. He quoted 
many interviewees as saying, “I assume you are 
paying the going salary. Now, do you have a 
training school so that I can learn more about 
your business?” 

A New Manacement Worksnop, “Indus- 
trial Mental Health,” will be offered this fall 
by the Management Institute of New York 
University Division of General Education. 

“Mental illness on the job costs American 
business $3 billion directly and nearly $9 billion 
indirectly each year,” William Pearson, assistant 
director of the Institute, points out. “The vital 
need for senior management executives to learn 
practical applications of industrial psychiatry 
cannot be overstated.” 

During the workshop advanced research 
will be interpreted by some of the nation’s lead- 
ing medical, psychological, and business leaders. 

The experimental workshop is designed for 


senior company executives, medical directors, 
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and directors of industrial relations. Partici 
pants meet from 4 to 6 p.m. on Thursdays from 
October 13 through December 8. 
Topics include management's role in indus 
trial mental health, mental health in industry, 
lcoholism, absenteeism and accidents, and ex 
ecutive mental health. 
The Management Institute is also offering 
clinical seminar in managerial psychology, to 


give the executive new insights into his personal 
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essures and stresses of the 


4 WO 5°45 
0 through January 27 


p.m. on 


of psychoanalytic re 
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nstructor. Further 
ed trom the Director, 
New York 


h, New York 2, N. ¥ 


University, 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Emptoyees oF 1,064 Bic anv Litrte Busi 
Ness Firms throughout the country averaged 
$1,132 in fringe benefits in 1959, according to 

seventh report on fringe benefits by th 
Chamber of the United States 
Fringe henefirs 1 1 | he 8 fir thich had 
cringe benefits paid Dy the 105 firms which had 


Commerce ot 


rticipated in previous surveys doubled between 
147 and 1959. 

[he 36-page report, Fringe Benefits 1959, 
was issued recently by the Chamber's Economic 
Research Department. The Chamber found that 
employees averaged $22.80 in fringe benefits for 
every $100 in wages. 

The breakdown shows: social security, un 
employment compensation, workmen's compen 
tion and other legally required benefits, $4.2 
private pension and insurance programs, separa 
tion pay, and other agreed-upon payments, 
$7.20; paid vacations, holidays, rest periods, sick 
leaves, and other payments for time not worked, 
$9.60; profit-sharing payments, bonuses, and 

milar payments, $1.80. 
of the companies had employe 
All but 2°4 of the 1,064 


paid Vaca 


Nearly go‘ 
pension programs. 
firms had insurance programs and 
tions. Copies of Fringe Benefits 1959 may be 


! 


ybtained from the Economic Research Depart 


ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C 

W. T. Cavanaucu, Executive Director ot 
OFFICE 


rion, has announced that plans have been com 


THE NATIONAL MANAGEMENT AsSOCIA 
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Ouarterl: n We nel, Officer Services, and 


Data Processing. Pub 
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it does provide, for the first time, an actual, 
continuing measure of the recruiting programs 


being carried out in industry. 


Many factors contribute to the change of 
demand each month. These include the season, 
changes in government policy, and the develop 
ment of new technical fields. Because recruiting 
at conventions is a well-established practice, the 
timing of the major conventions affects the re 
cruitment advertising figures. In March, for 
instance, the impact of the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers is reflected in 
the figures presented in the index. 

The first quarter of 1960 showed the most 


pronounced recruiting activity; in the second 


quarter this activity slackened perceptibly. The 
ippear to be cyclic variations which reflect th: 
general tendency to change jobs after the 
Christmas holidays, and to postpone job changes 
during the vacation months. Over the course 
of several years it is expected that the Engineer 
Scientist Demand Index will provide clear sta- 
tistical evidence of such trends. In addition, the 
Index will provide year-by-year cemparison of 
the demand for technical people as evidenced 
by corporate recruitment advertising. 

Deutsch and Shea, Inc., 
West gist St., New York 36, ic 3s 


is located it 


Tue Bureau or Nationa Arraires, INc., 
i221 24th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C., has 
published How to Communicate Policies and 


What's 


needed, according to Dr. Cooper, a communica 


Instructions, by Joseph D. Cooper. 
tions expert who has years of practical work 
experience in planning and installing systems of 
policy communication, is a fresh attack which 
goes beyond the mere construction of a policy 


manual. 

While it is true that instructions must be 
made simple and clear to the user, Dr. Cooper 
savs, they must be designed for change. They 
must be readily revisable to reflect new needs 
ind conditions so that, at any given time, there 
will be only one correct statement of official 


practice. 


Policies and instructions must be thought 
through in terms of user reactions and behavior, 
Dr. Cooper adds. It is not the instruction writer 
who has to follow a clerical or technical pro- 
cedure, apply policy principles to specific cases, 
or assemble and operate a $24.95 widget. It is 
an employee or customer who reacts the way 
he does in spite of the “logic” of the instruction 
writer. Instructions may be clear to instruction 
writers—they know the intent—but they won't 


} 


be clear to the readers unless their points of view 
or informational needs are understood and in- 
corporated in the final drafts. 

Lecatty, Mepicatty anp ETHIcaLty, Ti! 
ProressionaL Nurse is prohibited from prac- 
ticing diagnosis; yet at the same time authori 
ties unanimously recognize that nurses do, 
hould and must practice a certain type of diag 
nosis. The analysis of this apparent paradox is 
the subject of an article, “Changing Time and 
the Nursing Diagnosis,” by Anne M. Denning, 
R.N., Head Nurse, Ffankford Arsenal, Phila 
delphia, which appeared recently in the Ameri 
can Association of Industrial Nurses’ Journal. 

Miss Denning writes that the paradox in 
nursing diagnosis is more a verbal than real one. 
The nurse is and must be excluded from medi- 
cal diagnosis. However, patient welfare often 
demands that she practice what can be called 
nursing diagnosis, which is, as Miss Denning 
describes it, the “sensible interpretation of direct 
observations.” 

“The nurse not only should but must use 
both her common sense and professional train- 
ing to practice this nursing diagnosis,” writes 
the Philadelphia nurse. “The problem is to 
understand the extent of nursing diagnosis and 
the difference between nursing and medical 


diagnosis.” 


The question of nursing diagnosis is a par- 


ticularly important one for industrial nurses, 
many of whom are employed in plants where 
there is no regular, fulltime medical super- 
vision, says Miss Denning. She cites numerous 
1uthorities to describe instances and methods of 
diagnosis by industrial nurses. 
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MANAGEMENT-UNION NEGOTIATIONS during 
e first half of 1960 produced wage increases 
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Looking Over the Emplovee Magazines 





The August Times, (published 
monthly by the First National Bank of Arizona 
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what it’s like to be a restaurant manager's wife. 
The two wives who are the subjects of the article 
agree that “it’s not just a job but a way of life.” 
One feature of the way of life is mobility .. . 
restaurant managers, it seems, move around a 
lot, and the moves are often big ones. An irreg- 
ular meal schedule is another factor that must 
be coped with. These two wives solve the prob- 
lem with meals that will keep hot in the oven 
or that can be gotten together quickly, since a 
meal planned for seven may not be served until 
eight or nine or ten. 

They have learned to concentrate on break- 
fast which is the only time the family is sure of 
being together. One hazard: you're cooking for 
a man who's job requires him to be critical of 
everything he’s served. On the other hand, 
there's a bonus: being very knowledgeable about 
food, sooner or later they're bound to lend a 
hand in the kitchen. Both men, their wives, 
report, are born hosts. One claims that when 
she entertains she’s practically one of the guests 
because her husband just takes over. 

Fine pictures, good writing, an excellent 
layout, make Stouffer News a most attractive 
magazine under the editorship of Joanne Moose. 

The ina world, published by the Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia, 
boasts a very handsome cover, in full color. An 
interesting article reports on the kind of people 
who provide Insurance by North America. 
Profiling a typical employee in word and pic- 
ture, the editor points out that most employees 
are rail commuters. His career is traced, and 
his activities noted. 

A description of the Montreal office gives 
Samuel R. Boggs, 2nd, a chance to use some 
unusually good pictures, as well as write a 
highly readable article. A companion piece de- 
scribes the New York office and its background. 

The Wenatchee Cascade, published by the 
Wenatchee, Washington, Works of the Alumi- 
num Company of America is a 12-page, pocket- 
size magazine edited by Vern McCorkle. The 
August issue points out that woodpeckers aren’t 


the only ones who wear red hats. Part of a new 
safety program for recallees, red hats alert both 
the newcomer and long-time Alcoans to safety 
procedures on the job. A close look, says Mc- 
Corkle around Wenatchee Works might reveal 
a red-crested pot tender or a scarlet-topped bath 
tester. The more patient observer may even 
catch a glimpse of the crimson-hooded potliner. 
“Rare species indeed, these members of the 
famous Alcoa family become extinct about a 
month after they are first observed.” 

Given to a new or recalled employee the 
little red baseball hats are an ingenious safety 
reminder of the do's and don'ts of a new job. 
They are generally worn about a month, or 
until his foreman feels confident that the new- 
comer has had enough practice at his new job 
to prevent any injury. 

Humor Pops Up in Efficiency Reports 

Our Rovinc Eprror spotted this gem in a 
recent New York Sunday Times. Headed 
“Army Paper Quotes ‘Efficiency’ Humor,” 
a Fort Meade, Md., dateline, it reads: 

“Never makes the same mistake twice, 
but it seems to me he has made them all 
once.” 

It was an officer at Fort Meade describ- 
ing one of his subordinates in an “efficiency 


report.” 
The post newspaper, Sound Off, quoted 


it and other gems recently to show that 


with 


humor can creep into the most forbidding 
documents. 

“His leadership is outstanding,” said 
another report, “except for his lack of ability 
to get along with subordinates.” 

Other officers were rated by their su- 
periors like this: 

“A quiet, reticent officer; industrious, 
tenacious, careful and neat. I do not wish 
to have this officer as a member of my com- 
mand at any time.” 

“In any change in policy or procedure, 
he can be relied upon to produce the im- 
probable, hypothetical situation in which the 
new policy cannot work.” 

“Needs careful watching since he borders 
on the brilliant.” 








HELP WANTED 


Many $7,000-$35,000 Personnet Joss AvaiLasie: Get free 
t confidence. National Employment Reports, 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


InpustRiAL Retarions Manacer: Nine years experience i 
all phases of personnel management (plant and staff), ad 
ministration, training, employment, etc. (Uulity, Financial 
and Electronic Industries). University graduate. Age 35 


Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 705 





Tratninc /Personnet Dimnector: Experienced at plant level 
in paper and machinery manufacturing industrics. Desire 
challenging position utilizing skills in testing, interviewing 
counseling, personnel problem-solving, and ability to moti 
vate individual development. Over 10 years varied person 
nel experience. Dedicated, industrious, enthusiastic, and 
realistic in approach to personnel management functions 
Masters Degree, Industrial Psychology Age 37. Salary 
$9,000. Reply Box 706 





PERSONNEL on INDUsTRIAL ReLaTIONs: Personnel manager 
of medium size bank desires greater opportunity in per 
sonnel or industrial relations. Thirteen years experience in 
cludes responsibility for recruitment, placement, job evalu 
ation, salary administration, employee benefit programs and 
personne! policy matters. Married—two children. Free 


relocate. Reply Box 708 





BeneFits anp Compensation: Ten years background in per 


sonnel. Broad knowledge all phases personne! with in 
tensive experience in research, development and adminis 
tration of employee benefits. Related experience in job 
evaluation, recruiting, records, etc. Proven ability in creative 
as well as administrative functions. Wharton, M.B.A. Age 
34. Reply Box 709 





PERSONNEL DirecTor B.S. 1954, M.B.A. 196 Created 
Personne! Department and responsible for all personnel 
functions for a listed manufacturing firm employing over 
200. Desire association with a larger company with ex 
posure to all phases of personne! administration. Member 
NJPA. Age 27, married. $8s500-$9500. Resume on request 
Reply Box 711 





PsycHoLocist-ENGINEER Ed.M. clinical major, vocational 
guidance minor, 1956. B.S. chemical engineering, 1936 
Past four years private agency experience in personnel eval 
sation concurrent with industrial technical employment 
years include industrial management and admini 
Current salary $11,000. Reply Box 712 
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A Timely, Practical Christmas 
Idea for Plant Executives 


Give each foreman and supervisor 


A subscription to SUPERVISION 


@ Ic is a gift that will not soon be forgotten. It will act as 
a reminder 12 times a year. It will compliment the recipient 


and reflect the keen judgment of the donor 


@ Both your company and your foremen will benefit through 
Supervision because it will prove the most valuable tool 


they could possibly have in their management kit 


@ Increased production human relations cost re 


duction labor relations safety all treated 

plain down-to-earth easv-to-understand language And 
handled im such a manner that the top management and 
foremen of thousands of companies enthusiastically approve 


and use SUPERVISION 


@ An attractive three-color gift card will be inscribed with 


your name and sent to each supervisor on your list 


Write, wire or telephone at once for free sample 


copy, rates, and further information. 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














HOW BETTER WORK 
MAKES BETTER JOBS 


A large proportion of the workers who do not get 
ahead in their jobs or fail to win advancement are 
held back by their inabilitv to get along with othe 
people. They leave their jobs, or stay in the rut, be 
cause they fail to qualify as members of the “work 
team 


A TESTED PLAN FOR EMPLOYERS 


To help 
we publish a series of small, inexpensive. easy-to 


employers to overcome such conditions 


read booklets which are successfully used by thou 
r 


large and «mall——for distribu 
» workers in both office and plant 


emplovers 


A few of the challenging titles are “How to Get 
Along with People and Get Ahead in Your Job” 
“How to Put more Teamwork into the Day's Work” 

“How Better Work Makes Better Jobs.” et« 


So you may judge for yourself the practical value 
of these popular booklets, we will gladly send you 
a complimentary copy of either of the above titles 


Just address your request, written on your busi 
ness stationery, to 


The KIRKLEY PRESS 
DEPT. 259, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 








BUILD MORE SALES FROM 
PRESENT CUSTOMERS 


By showing your entire sales contact organization 


“HOW TO SELL AS 
CUSTOMERS LIKE IT?’ 


The new and stimulating ICR-Cleveland B. Chase Audio 
Visual Program that will show your people how to— 


« Develop a Customer-Winning Attitude 

« Create a Favorable First Impression 

« Show Your Customer You're Interested in Him 
« Side Step the Pitfalls of Compfaints 

« Be a Good Member of the Team. 


Objective: 


Winning, Building and Holding Customer Loyalty 
for Greater Profits 


A TWO.-IN-ONE program for BOTH your sales, service and 
office personnel —-AND—your supervisors and managers, 
complete with 


5 Fifteen-minute sound slidefilms, ICR Meeting 
Leader's Guides for building your meetings to your 
own specific objectives and work kits with Visua! 
Digests 


Clip Coupon Now « Save $55.00 ¢ Special Introductory 
PRICE, $195.00 ($250.00 After Release Date) 


ICR Corporation, Dept. P-11 
635 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


Yes, send me the complete ICR-Cleveland B. Chase Audio 
Visual Program: HOW TO SELL AS CUSTOMERS LIKE IT at 
the special introductory price of $195.00. 


Name Title 
Company 

Address 

State 


Or enter order for Rental, One Day, $40.00 | 
$12.50 |), plus shipping charges both ways. 


You may apply either of above against purchase. 


City Zone 


or Preview, 


International Center for ICR Rapid-Action, Ready-to-Use Audio-Visua 
Business, Manpower and Personal Development Programs 
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the most extensive independent continuous fre 1 ‘ tie t y | problems yo 
search project covering pensions, profit-sharing 
retirement, group imsurance and hospitalization 
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1. 4 volumes containing all the up-to-date and 


accumulated pages, fully indexed and filed for 


ready reference, since the inception of the Write today { , , of the EBPR RE 
service SEARCH REPORTS whure that contains 
sample ige f the many iried and factual re 
2. Weekly releases that include a summary of the ports that are it mtents. You are under no 
week's developments in the benefit plan. field obligation when yo end for this gr iphic pieture 
and permanent reports that are to be filed in of the REPORTS. Mere send us your business 
your 4 volumes, reports that cover every and card with the word Send Brochure 


Charles D. Spencer & Associates, Inc. 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois 


Now In Its Second Decade of Service 
To Employee Benefit Plan Administration 

















